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The  Pan  American  Union,  now  50  years  old,  is 
an  international  organization  created  and  main¬ 
tained  by  the  twenty-one  American  Republics: 
Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  Costa 
Rica,  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador, 
£1  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Mex¬ 
ico,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  the 
United  States,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela.  Origi¬ 
nally  known  as  the  International  Bureau  of  the 
American  Republics,  it  was  established  in  1 890  in 
accordance  with  a  resolution  passed  April  14  of 
that  yetir  at  the  First  International  Conference  of 
American  States,  held  at  Washington  in  1889-90, 
and  presided  over  by  James  G.  Blaine,  then 
United  States  Secretary  of  State.  Its  work  was 
greatly  expanded  by  resolutions  of  the  Second 
Gmference,  held  at  Mexico  in  1901;  the  Third, 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1906;  the  Fourth,  at  Buenos 
Aires  in  1910;  the  Fifth,  at  Santiago,  Chile,  in 
1923;  the  Sixth,  at  Habana,  Cuba,  in  1928;  the 
Seventh,  at  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  in  1933;  and 
the  Eighth,  at  Lima,  Peru,  in  1938.  April  14  is 
celebrated  annually  throughout  the  Americas  as 
Pan  American  Day. 

Purpose  and  Organization 
The  purpiose  of  the  Pan  American  Union  is  to 
promote  peace,  commerce,  and  friendship  between 
the  Republics  of  the  American  Continent  by 
fettering  economic,  juridical,  social,  and  cultural 
relations.  The  Union  is  supported  by  annual 
CODtributions  from  all  the  countries,  in  ^unounts 
proportional  to  population.  Its  affairs  are  ad- 
■inistered  by  a  Director  General  and  an  Assistant 


Director,  elected  by  and  responsible  to  a  Govern¬ 
ing  Board  compiosed  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  United  States  and  representatives  in  Washing¬ 
ton  of  the  other  American  governments. 

Administrative  Divisions 

The  administrative  divisions  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union  are  organized  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  created.  There  are  special  divi¬ 
sions  dealing  with  foreign  trade,  statistics,  eco¬ 
nomics,  intellectual  cooperation,  juridical  matters, 
agricultural  cooperation,  travel,  and  labor  and 
social  information.  All  these  divisions  maintain 
close  relations  with  official  and  unofficial  bodies 
in  the  countries  members  of  the  Union.  The 
Columbus  Memorial  Library  contains  105,000 
volumes  and  many  mapis.  The  Bulletin  of  the 
Pan  American  Union,  published  monthly  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  is  the  official  organ 
of  the  institution.  For  a  list  of  other  publications 
of  the  Union,  see  the  inside  back  cover. 

Pan  American  Conferences 

The  Pan  American  Union  serves  as  the  p>er- 
manent  organ  of  the  International  Conferences  of 
American  States,  usually  referred  to  as  the  Pan 
American  Conferences.  In  addition  to  preparing 
the  programs  and  reguladons,  the  Union  gives 
effect  to  the  conclusions  of  the  Conferences  by 
conducting  spiecial  inquiries  and  investigations 
and  by  convening  or  arranging  for  spiecial  or 
technical  conferences  in  the  inter\’als  between  the 
International  Conferences. 
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HALL  OF  THE  AMERICAS,  PAX  AMERICAN  UNION 

In  this  hall  Pan  American  Day  and  other  official  ceremonies  are  held,  inter-American  conferences  meet, 
and  many  treaties  promoting  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  Americtis  have  been  signed. 
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Foreword 

L.  S.  RO^VE 

Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union 


With  each  succeeding  year  the  celebration 
of  Pan  American  Day  takes  on  new  and 
added  significance.  The  events  of  the 
last  few  years,  especially  the  meetings  of 
the  Ministers  of  Foreign  .\ffairs  of  the 
American  Republics  at  Panama  and  Ha- 
bana  have  given  evidence  of  the  increasing 
unity  of  purpose  and  policy  of  these  na¬ 
tions.  The  tragic  events  that  are  taking 
place  in  Europe  have  had  far-reaching 
repercussions  throughout  the  .Americas. 

The  entire  Western  World  is  now  fully 
aware  of  the  menace  these  events  involve 


for  the  institutions  and  the  way  of  life  of 
the  American  Republics.  .A  new  spirit  of 
continental  solidarity  has  made  itself  mani¬ 
fest,  a  spirit  which  means  much  to  the 
present  and  to  the  future  of  this  hemi¬ 
sphere. 

For  all  these  reasons  the  celebration  of 
Pan  .American  Day  in  1941  acquires  far- 
reaching  significance.  It  means  that  today 
the  nations  of  the  .Americas  have  become 
the  guardians  of  western  civilization,  re¬ 
sponsible  for  its  maintenance  and  further 
development. 
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Problems  of  America 


The  development  of  continental  solidarity 
is  sometimes  considered  an  achievement 
attained  in  spite  of  divera:ences  rather 
than  an  outgrowth  due  to  similarities 
between  the  American  nations.  In  think¬ 
ing  of  so  vast  a  territory — all  but  one  of 
whose  component  parts  are  foreign  lands 
to  us — we  naturally  are  attracted  first  by 
their  differences  in  geography,  language, 
background,  and  interests,  and  we  tend 
to  ignore  the  fact  that  they  are  facing 
common  problems  and  seeking  solutions 


to  analagous  difficulties.  International 
relations,  national  defense,  transportation, 
trade,  agriculture,  industry,  social  wel¬ 
fare — these  are  matters  with  which  all 
nations  of  this  hemisphere  are  vitally 
concerned  today.  The  following  editorials 
and  excerpts  from  Presidential  addresses, 
from  all  the  countries,  members  of  the 
Pan  .\merican  Union,  treat  such  topics 
from  the  respective  national  point  of  view, 
yet  will  waken  a  sympathetic  chord  in 
every  other  .\merican  republic. 


ARGENTINA 

An  Argentine  Merchant  Marine 


We  agree  in  principle  with  the  report 
prepared  by  the  committee  named  early 
this  month  by  the  President  to  study  the 
possibility  of  establishing  a  national  mer¬ 
chant  marine.  There  are  many  reasons 
for  endorsing  the  proposal  of  organizing 
our  own  fleet,  for  as  long  as  all  the  mer¬ 
chandise  involved  in  our  interchange  of 
goods  is  transported  in  foreign  vessels,  a 
great  part  of  our  national  revenue,  repre¬ 
sented  by  freight  payments  on  both 
imports  and  exports,  will  go  out  of  the 
country. 

Moreover,  the  existence  of  a  merchant 
marine  of  our  own,  like  anything  else 
which  facilitates,  or  lowers  the  cost  of, 
commercial  interchange,  would  stimulate 
industry,  give  work  to  more  men,  and 
lead  to  general  economic  improvement. 
There  are  some  parts  of  the  country  with 
which  communications  are  very  poor. 
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Undoubtedly,  if  these  communications 
were  impro\ed — as  they  could  be  with 
Argentine  boats — economic  progress  in 
such  regions  would  be  stepped  up  almost 
immediately. 

The  essential  purpose  of  a  national 
merchant  marine  should  be  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  transportation  services  with  those 
parts  of  Argentina  which  are  now  more  or 
less  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  republic, 
and  with  countries  interested  in  the 
acquisition  of  our  raw  materials  and 
manufactured  products  but  which  find  it 
impossible  to  maintain  an  active  inter¬ 
change  because  of  the  insufficiency  or  utter 
lack  of  means  of  transportation.  It  is  not 
reasonable  to  dwell  on  the  possibility 
of  creating  a  national  merchant  marine 
capable  of  competing  with  or  supplanting 
in  whole  or  in  part  the  powerful  organiza¬ 
tions  already  in  existence  in  other  coun- 
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tries.  Those  among  us  who  want  to 
construct  or  acquire  merchant  ships  should 
not  fix  their  eyes  on  the  ports  of  Europe 
and  the  United  States,  for  the  dispropor¬ 
tion  of  strength  would  doom  all  such 
competition  to  failure  from  the  very 
beginning. 

.\lthough  we  might  assume  that  the  war 
would  at  the  moment  give  some  impulse  to 
business  for  an  Argentine  fleet  in  important 
foreign  zones,  it  is  certain  that  as  soon  as 
peace  were  re-established  the  great  world 
shipping  organizations  would  again  do 
precisely  what  they  did  at  the  end  of  the 
First  World  War:  acquire  all  the  boats 
registered  in  the  country  and  incorporate 
them  into  their  own  services.  Our  former 
merchant  navy  disappeared  in  that  manner 
and  it  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  that  a  repeti¬ 
tion  would  be  practically  certain,  in  view 
of  the  financial  power  of  the  shipping 
enterprises  and  their  great  interest  in 
I  acquiring  a  corner  on  transportation. 

Consequently,  the  mission  of  Argentine 
boats  must  be  to  unite  our  centers  of  pro¬ 
duction  with  centers  of  consumption, 
which  at  present  do  not  enjoy  a  good 
1  communications  system.  Principal  among 
such  regions  is  the  southern  part  of  the 
republic,  which  merits  most  careful  atten¬ 
tion;  but  we  must  also  take  into  account 
the  prospect  of  interchange  with  the  Pacific 
Coast  countries  and  others  in  America. 
Peru,  Ecuador,  Venezuela,  Colombia, 
Cuba,  the  Antilles,  and  others  are  con¬ 
sistently  showing  great  interest  in  our 
products  and  we  are  likewise  interested  in 
their  exportable  surpluses.  On  many 
occasions  gestures  have  been  made  and 
trade  agreements  have  even  been  signed, 
but  in  practice  they  all  come  to  naught 
because  the  scarcity  of  boats,  the  freight 
rates,  the  slowness  of  transportation,  the 
long  time  between  voyages,  and  many 
other  factors  resulting  from  the  insuffici¬ 
ency  of  maritime  communications  con¬ 


spire  against  the  establishment  of  stable 
currents  of  commercial  interchange. 

These  obstacles  must  be  removed  and  it 
is  obvious  that  that  will  be  possible  only 
through  most  energetic  and  persistent  en¬ 
deavor  in  behalf  of  our  own  national 
merchant  marine.  Up  to  the  present 
time  the  foreign  transportation  interests 
have  not  considered  the  exploitation  of 
certain  routes  profitable  for  their  purposes, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  conven¬ 
ience  of  opening  them  for  our  country. 
As  soon  as  the  possibility  of  achieving 
transportation  which  would  be  acceptable 
from  the  standpoint  of  both  time  and 
economy  becomes  evident,  interchange 
with  the  countries  referred  to  above  will 
begin  to  increase  and  the  initial  sacrifices 
would  be  recompensed.  To  be  sure,  the 
beginning  may  be  difficult  and  the  pros¬ 
pects  perhaps  do  not  offer  much  encour¬ 
agement  to  many  enterprises,  but  the 
establishment  of  an  Argentine  fleet,  espe¬ 
cially  if  it  can  be  accomplished  through 
official  effort  or  cooperation,  as  has  been 
advised  in  the  report  presented  to  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  should  inspire  us, 
not  so  much  in  terms  of  immediate  gain, 
but  rather  in  the  thought  of  giving  a 
vigorous  impulse  to  the  economy  of  the 
republic  through  the  conquest  of  new 
markets,  and  particularly,  new  markets  in 
America. 

If  we  proceed  from  this  basis,  and  not 
from  that  which  on  more  than  one  oc¬ 
casion  has  been  considered  essential — in 
other  words,  the  possibility  of  making 
money  immediately  through  competition 
with  other  lines  weakened  by  the  war — 
we  shall  have  to  study  things  calmly,  raise 
the  necessary  funds,  and  remove  the  ob¬ 
stacles  that  stand  in  the  way  of  a  national 
merchant  marine.  These  are  well  known, 
but  the  necessity  of  definitely  eliminating 
them  must  again  be  insisted  upon,  for  even 
if  the  project  now  being  studied  is  not 
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carried  into  effect,  it  would  still  be  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  have  the  cost  of  our  mari¬ 
time  traffic  lowered. 

The  creation  of  a  merchant  fleet  capable 
of  meeting  all  these  requirements  is  not  the 
work  of  a  day.  The  acquisition  of  boats, 
the  assembling  of  technical  personnel  and 
crews,  the  building  of  shipyards,  and  all 
related  activities  involve  financial  and  legal 
problems  which  cannot  lie  solved  without 


the  most  careful  study.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  relationship  between  a  transport  fleet 
and  national  defense  obliges  us  to  foresee 
certain  contingencies,  and  it  is  therefore  to 
be  hoped  that  our  authorities  and  our 
business  men  will  unite  their  forces  in  the 
task  of  providing  resources,  awakening  en¬ 
thusiasm,  and  eliminating  obstacles  for  this 
great  undertaking. — La  Prensa,  Buenos 
Aires.  October  10,  1940. 


BOLIVIA 

Replacement  of  Markers  on  the  Boundary  between  Bolivia 

and  Peru 


The  mixed  commission  charged  with 
replacing  the  markers  on  the  boundary 
between  Bolivia  and  Peru  has  just  com¬ 
pleted  its  task  in  the  first  two  of  the  three 
sections  into  which,  for  practical  purposes, 
this  work  of  friendly  demarcation  was 
divided. 

For  many  years  now  frequent  disputes 
and  even  incidents  of  physical  violence 
have  arisen  because  of  the  disappearance 
or  deterioration  of  the  posts  that  marked 
the  boundary  line  between  both  countries 
in  that  region.  Landholders  and  those 
using  communal  land  throughout  the  zone 
did  not  know  what  procedure  to  take  to 
protect  their  interests,  for  the  lack  of  clear 
indication  of  territorial  sovereignty  of  both 
countries  led  to  confusion  over  jurisdiction, 
and  created  insuperable  difficulties  which, 
while  of  no  great  importance  in  instances 
involving  private  afl'airs,  in  public  matters 
were  beginning  to  constitute  a  danger¬ 
ous  germ  of  future  disputes,  which  would 
have  become  increasingly  more  irreconcil¬ 
able  as  inspection  of  the  boundaries  was 
deferred. 

In  May  of  the  present  year  [1940J,  for¬ 
tunately  before  either  side  could  even 


formulate  claims  based  on  occupation — 
many  cases  are  an  opening  wedge  for 
accusations  of  usurpation — our  Foreign 
Office  began  negotiations  with  the  Peru¬ 
vian  government  by  proposing  that  a 
mixed  commission  composed  of  technical 
experts  of  both  countries  inspect  the  bound¬ 
ary  markers  and  replace  the  missing 
stones.  The  proposal  was  cordially  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  Foreign  Office  of  Peru,  and 
in  August  of  this  year  work  was  begun 
on  these  projects,  of  which  we  can  give  a 
satisfactory  account. 

In  caiTN'ing  out  their  task,  the  members 
of  the  mixed  commission  have  met  with 
no  difficulty  that  could  not  be  solved 
according  to  the  dictates  of  strict  justice  by 
the  proper  evaluation  of  territorial  rights 
as  indicated  by  tradition,  treaties,  and  the 
traces  of  the  original  markers,  which  have 
now  been  restored. 

The  first  section,  on  which  work  has  been 
completed,  follows  the  line  from  the  con¬ 
fluence  of  the  Suches  and  Pachasilli  Rivers 
to  Cocahui  Bay.  The  second  section  goes 
from  Cocahui  Bay  across  Lake  Titicaca 
and  the  peninsula  of  Copacabana  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Desaguadero  River. 
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MEMBERS  OF  AN  INTERNATIONAL  BOUNDARY  COMMISSION  TAKING 
ASTRONOMICAL  OBSERVATIOiNS 

The  use  of  modern  scientific  methods  for  mapping  and  marking  boundaries  ensures 
the  nations  involved  against  disputes  or  conflicts  formerly  arising  from  loosely  defined 
limits  or  from  the  destruction  of  markers  erected  to  indicate  their  common  boundary. 


Work  on  the  third  section,  from  the 
Desaguadero  River  to  a  point  known  as 
Mauripalca,  will  be  begun  on  September 
23,  and  will  proceed  from  north  to  south 
to  the  joint  boundary  with  Chile,  at 
Charana. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  marking 
has  included  the  sections  of  our  long  bound¬ 
ary  with  the  neighboring  republic  of  Peru 
that  are  especially  important,  because  they 
pass  through  the  most  populated  and  com¬ 
mercially  important  region,  in  which  the 

A  Satisfactory 

In  the  region  of  the  boundary  between 
Bolivia  and  Peru,  incidents  over  cattle 
ownership  or  grazing  rights  have  been 
occurring  for  some  time  between  the 
communities  on  one  side  of  the  line  or  the 
other.  It  was  impossible  to  clear  up 
many  cases  of  suspected  cattle  stealing,  in 
spite  of  the  concern  of  frontier  authorities; 


real  international  relations  between  the 
two  states  find  expression. 

The  governments  of  Bolivia  and  Peru 
have  given  attention,  at  an  auspicious 
time  and  with  discretion  and  skill,  to  an 
important  matter,  which  will  contribute 
greatly  to  strengthening  the  traditional  cor¬ 
diality  between  the  two  sister  nations, 
bound  as  they  are  by  ties  of  blood,  by 
similar  ideals,  and  by  geographical  con¬ 
siderations. — El  Diario,  La  Paz,  September 
21,  1940. 

Agreement 

investigations  could  not  be  satisfactorily 
concluded  because  there  was  no  recognized 
policy  for  officials  to  follow  that  took  into 
consideration  the  special  circumstances 
involved  and  permitted  immediate  action. 

This  need  has  been  met  by  an  agreement 
recently  signed  by  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  of  Peru  and  the  Minister  of  Bolivia 
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in  Lima,  to  the  effect  that  the  governors 
of  [the  Departments  of]  La  Paz  and  Puno 
may,  in  joint  consultation,  promptly  in¬ 
vestigate  and  find  a  solution  for  de  facto 
incidents  occurring  in  the  frontier  zone  of 
their  respective  districts,  with  authority 
to  decide  cases  that  have  taken  place  in 
territory  within  their  jurisdiction. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  procedure  out¬ 
lined  in  the  above-mentioned  agreement 
does  nothing  more  than  establish  bases  for 
real  cooperation  between  the  Departments 
of  La  Paz  and  Puno  in  order  to  avoid  repe¬ 
tition  of  the  frequent  disputes  between  the 
inhabitants  of  the  boundary  region.  These 
disputes  were  not  only  a  detriment  to 
harmonious  relations  between  the  two 


countries,  but  also  a  source  of  annoyance 
because  of  the  red  tape  involved  in  clearing 
up  the  incidents. 

The  arrangement  just  made  is  significant 
because  it  embodies  a  farsighted  policy, 
undertaken  with  the  laudable  purpose  of 
cooperating  in  a  matter  of  interest  to  the 
two  nations.  Moreover,  the  agreement 
contains  a  final  clause  on  the  suppression 
of  delinquincy.  Therefore  it  assures  for  the 
future  the  maintenance  of  oider  among  the 
people  living  along  the  boundary,  where 
differences  can  no  longer  develop  to  serious 
proportions,  thanks  to  the  new  system  of 
understanding  between  Peruvian  authori¬ 
ties  and  our  own. — El  Diario,  La  Paz, 
October  10,  1940. 


BRAZIL 

The  Theoretical  and  Practical  Significance  of  the  Agreement 
Between  Argentina  and  Brazil 


In  compliance  with  the  declaration  signed 
at  Habana,  and  after  a  series  of  agreements 
reached  by  technical  experts  of  both 
countries,  the  Ministers  of  the  Treasury  of 
Argentina  and  Brazil  signed  day  before 
yesterday  in  the  main  salon  of  the  Itama- 
raty  Palace  the  texts  of  the  diplomatic  in¬ 
struments  that  inaugurate,  in  a  special  and 
propitious  manner,  a  new  phase  in  Argen- 
tine-Brazilian  commercial  relations.  One 
part  of  these  documents  discusses  princi¬ 
ples,  another  objectiv'es. 

W’e  have  said  that,  in  contrast  to  what  is 
happening  on  other  continents,  where  the 
conflict  of  interests  hinders  the  work  of 
peace  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  being 
destroyed,  in  America  interests  are  directed 
to  better  ends  by  continental  idealism. 
We  are  trydng  to  bring  about,  in  the  face  of 
the  skeptical,  disillusioned,  suffering  world, 
a  peaceful,  fruitful,  and  protecting  civiliza¬ 
tion. 


That  is  why  it  has  been  remarked  that 
Pan  Americanism  is  arousing  and  encour¬ 
aging  hope  as  the  ideal  of  a  way  of  life  that 
tries  to  transform  the  men  and  the  nations 
on  our  continent  into  forces  always  ready 
to  work  for  cooperation.  That  is  why,  too, 
it  has  been  said,  in  a  statement  above 
suspicion  because  it  comes  from  outside 
the  New  World  and  is  therefore  not  in¬ 
fluenced  by  our  ideas,  that  our  continent 
is  one  and  the  same  throughout  its  length 
and  breadth. 

In  the  general  statement  signed  by  the 
two  Ministers  day  before  yesterday  in  an 
atmosphere  of  great  confidence,  as  preface 
to  the  agreement  uniting  Argentine- 
Brazilian  economic  interests,  the  dominat¬ 
ing  note  is  the  mutual  certainty  of  our 
nations  as  to  the  success  of  the  goodwill 
pxjlicy  of  understanding  and  cooperation; 
at  the  same  time  both  men  hope  that  these 
instruments  will  serve  as  a  model  for  rela- 
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lions  between  the  other  nations  of  this 
continent.  We  do  not  consider  that,  as  a 
solution  for  the  problems  of  Argentine- 
Brazilian  trade,  the  pact  just  signed  is  the 
final  word.  We  want  much  more  than 
that.  We  earnestly  hope  that  the  benefits 
we  .Argentines  and  Brazilians  shall  surely 
gain  may  be  extended  to  the  whole  Ameri¬ 
can  family,  without  excluding  a  single 
one  of  its  members,  for  common  profit 
and  greatness. 

.As  was  said  officially  in  one  of  the  cere¬ 
monies  preceding  the  signing  of  the  docu¬ 
ment  in  the  Itamaraty  Palace,  it  is  fitting 
to  recall  once  more  the  fact  that  our 
economies  can  complement  each  other, 
if  they  are  directed  and  disciplined  with 
that  end  in  view.  Therefore,  it  is  enough 
to  adopt  a  policy  of  increasing  the  sources 
of  production,  at  the  same  time  providing 
the  way  to  find  an  outlet  for  it;  there  is  no 
need  for  unwholesome  friction  due  to 
competition  because  a  healthy  competition 
is  always  beneficial  and  necessary. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
Argentina  and  Brazil  will  accomplish  the 
great  task  of  adjusting  their  interests.  If 
based  on  a  firm  foundation,  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  national  economy  of  each 
nation  will  prepare  the  way  that  should 
lead  to  that  high  aim.  Although  our 
economies  are  not  the  same,  there  are 
occasional  similarities  between  general 
conditions  in  the  two  countries.  This 
is  true  as  regards  their  foreign  trade,  for 
both  have  as  a  basic  characteristic  the 
ease  with  which  Argentine-Brazilian  com¬ 
merce  adjusts  itself  to  circumstances  as 
they  arise. 

The  text  of  the  agreement  signed  by 
Argentina  and  Brazil  shows  that  our 


practical  aims  do  not  suffer  because  of 
continental  idealism.  W^e  arrive  at  con¬ 
crete  conclusions,  encouraging  for  the 
common  future  of  the  two  countries  and 
for  the  expanded  production  that  is  being 
developed  in  both  nations  as  they  profit 
by  their  respective  natural  resources. 

When  these  documents  are  published, 
the  public  will  have  proof  of  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  the  considerations  just  stated. 

Common  sense  demands  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  nations  put  to  one  side  the  dangerous 
bad  example  of  those  countries  that 
strayed  from  the  path  of  peace  and,  in¬ 
stead  of  economic  cooperation,  preferred 
to  adopt  an  aggressive  economy;  in  place 
of  trade  based  on  the  special  conditions 
of  each  one’s  contribution,  they  preferred 
to  direct  their  course  boldly  along  the 
circuitous  roads  of  autarchy.  The  facts 
are  a  lesson  showing  to  what  extremes 
this  leads,  making  plain  the  damages 
suffered  whenever  nations  use  their  pro¬ 
ductive  capacity  in  order  to  destroy  their 
mutual  well-being. 

We  are  confident  that  Argentine-Bra¬ 
zilian  trade  has  entered  a  phase  of  new 
and  great  achievements.  On  the  one 
hand,  we  do  not  wish  our  economies  to 
conflict;  rather  we  want  to  do  everything 
possible  so  that  they  will  complement 
each  other,  to  our  mutual  advantage. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  are  providing  an 
opportunity  not  only  to  stabilize  normal 
purchases  of  commodities — Argentine 
wheat  in  Brazil,  Brazilian  textiles  in 
.Argentina — but  also  to  utilize  the  credit 
facilities  established  for  the  purchase  of 
surpluses,  with  visible  benefits  to  the  econ¬ 
omy  of  the  two  nations. — Jornal  do  Com- 
mncio,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  October  8,  1940. 


CHILE 

Children’s  Week 


Tomorrow  the  celebration  of  Children's 
Week  will  begin.  .  .  .  An  examination  of 
the  program  for  this  noble  project  is  enough 
to  indicate  its  deep  significance  as  a  means 
of  spreading  the  ideals  held  dear  by  all  of 
us  who  find  in  Chilean  history  the  finest 
stimulus  and  example  for  spurring  our 
vigorous  and  enterprising  national  spirit  on 
to  future  achievement. 

The  first  day  of  the  week  is  dedicated  to 
mothers,  who  have  ever  typified  the  continu¬ 
ity  of  mankind  and  of  nations.  Mothers  are 
the  links  between  the  past,  the  present,  and 
the  future.  Around  them  center  the  sweet 
recollections  of  childhood;  they  guide  the 
hopes  of  youth  and  adolescence,  and  are  the 
presiding  genius  of  the  serious  days  of 
maturity.  They  are  the  living  and  sacred 
symlxjl  of  love  throughout  the  world. 

The  second  day  celebrates  the  humble 
glories  of  home,  an  amplification  and  con¬ 


tinuation  of  that  Ijcloved  store  of  memories  \ 
and  hopes  personified  by  mothers.  To 
strengthen  in  every  Chilean  boy  and  girl 
the  realization  and  the  appreciation  of  the 
sanctity  of  the  home  is  to  build  the  future  of 
the  nation  and  its  citizens  on  solid  founda¬ 
tions.  By  restoring  to  the  family  the 
religious  respect  that  surrounded  it  in  the 
past,  we  shall  definitely  equip  it  for  success¬ 
ful  resistance  in  the  future  against  the  hard 
and  inescapable  pitfalls  of  our  time. 

The  third  day  is  devoted  to  health  appre¬ 
ciation.  Clean  homes,  pleasant  schools, 
athletic  fields,  our  remarkable  scenery,  all 
combine  to  create  in  children’s  bodies  and 
souls  a  sense  of  abundance  that  will  find 
joyous  expression  in  living  for  purity, 
unselfishness  and  beauty. 

The  fourth  day  commemorates  the 
healthful,  untrammeled  pleasures  of  games 
and  recreation.  Children  have  their 
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share  of  work  to  do  at  home  and  in  school. 
It  is  the  duty  of  their  parents  and  teachers 
to  complement  it  by  providing  games  and 
recreation  suitable  for  their  years  and 
their  physical  and  psychological  develop¬ 
ment.  The  preceding  day  extolled  health, 
this  one  will  celebrate  the  means  of  attain¬ 
ing  it.  Children's  pleasure  in  games  con¬ 
tains  the  essence  of  love  and  of  hope. 

The  fifth  day  pays  willing  tribute  to  one 
of  the  noblest  of  human  virtues:  social  con¬ 
sciousness.  It  is  by  this  consciousness  that 
neglected  children  can  attend  school  and 
receive  the  education  due  future  Chilean 
citizens;  such  children  would  not  otherwise 
receive  the  benefits  of  civilized  and  cultured 
society,  which  is  one  that  will  not  suffer 
its  children  to  be  neglected,  and  tries  to 
offer  everyone  equal  preparation  for  life. 


The  sixth  day  harmonizes  with  its  prede¬ 
cessors  by  paying  a  sincere  and  filial  tribute 
to  schools  and  teachers.  School  is  part  of 
childhood;  the  teacher  is  a  self-sacrificing 
se(ivant  of  society  who  deserves  the  respect 
of  the  whole  community,  which  has  en¬ 
trusted  to  him  the  sacred  mission  of  train¬ 
ing  its  sons’  minds. 

The  final  day  emphasizes  the  spiritual 
content  of  the  activities  of  the  preceding 
week.  It  is  Sunday,  the  day  of  religion. 
Belief  instilled  into  the  soul  of  a  child  is  a 
star  that  will  brighten  his  future  paths. 
In  tribulations  and  despair  the  man  will 
not  forget  the  beliefs  of  his  childhood; 
in  the  midst  of  uncertainty  and  sorrow, 
they  will  be  a  source  of  consolation  and 
hope. — El  Mercurio,  Santiago,  October  20, 
1940. 


COLOMBIA 
Colombia’s  Foreign  Policy 


A  few  weeks  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
present  war,  a  speaker  referred  ironically 
to  the  importance  given  it  by  the  present 
President,  in  so  far  as  his  temperament 
would  permit,  and  then  went  on  to  say 
that  this  was  only  an  ordinary  fact  in 
human  history,  in  which  periods  of  war 
and  of  peace  follow  each  other  with  a 
natural  rhythm  almost  like  that  of  the 
seasons.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
more  fundamentally  erroneous  concept. 
.■\mong  present  events,  perhaps  the  war 
is  of  minor  importance;  what  is  happening 
is.  at  bottom,  a  radical  revolution,  which 
is  tending  to  destroy  all  the  concepts  on 
which  the  contemporarv-  world  was  based, 
and  which  marks  one  of  the  three  or  four 
decisive  eras  of  humanity  in  the  last  thirty 
centuries.  It  is  the  culmination  of  a  proc¬ 
ess  arising  from  the  chaos  created  by  the 
previous  war  and  its  unsatisfactory  solu¬ 


tion,  a  process  that  in  the  last  ten  years 
has  quickened  its  pace  along  paths  of 
systematic  and  unscrupulous  violence.  It 
is  evident  who  will  be  the  possible  victims 
of  that  revolution,  after  which  nothing  will 
lie  the  same  as  it  was  yesterday:  the  weak 
nations;  the  classic  principle  of  neutrality, 
not  only  raked  by  cannon  shot  but  repu¬ 
diated  and  reviled;  the  liberal  philosophy 
of  life;  the  belief  in  liberty,  w'hich  once 
guided  and  taught  men;  the  relations 
between  the  individual  and  the  state, 
which  have  been  completely  reversed.  In 
the  future  the  objective  of  the  state  will 
not  be  the  protection,  the  development, 
and  the  guaranteed  freedom  of  mind  and 
of  action  of  either  the  individual  or  the 
family  circle;  the  totalitarian  theory  as¬ 
sumes  the  attributes  of  divinity  and 
demands  that  everything  be  blindly  sacri¬ 
ficed  and  made  subordinate  to  it:  indi- 
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viduals,  families,  rights,  the  fate  of  the 
weak,  and  ethiczd  ideas  that  formerly  had 
seemed  indestructible  bulwarks  defending 
the  dignity  of  the  soul. 

There  has  also  been  a  radical  economic 
revolution  which  replaces  with  artificial 
but  extremely  powerful  conditions  the 
classical  concepts  still  held  by  some  people 
too  lazy  to  adapt  themselves  to  new  con¬ 
ditions.  .  .  . 

A  tendency  toward  violence  and  toward 
arrogant  control  over  every  field  of  activity 
is  gradually  replacing  former  standards  of 
conduct  in  international  and  in  private  af¬ 
fairs;  it  is  so  definitely  apparent  that  there 
is  no  nation  in  all  the  world  that  does  not 
feel  its  effects  and  is  not  forced  to  meditate, 
as  thoughtfully  as  it  can,  on  its  present 
and  on  its  future,  on  how  to  protect  and 
defend  itself.  This  year  of  1940  marks  one 
stage  of  humanity’s  progress  on  its  Via 
Dolorosa,  a  period  more  serious,  more 
deeply  and  intensely  significant  for  the 
destiny  of  mankind  and  of  society  than 
the  years  that  marked  the  culmination  of 
the  French  Revolution,  the  discovery  of 
America,  or  the  invasion  of  Rome  by  the 
barbarians.  It  is  one  of  the  critical  mo¬ 
ments  when  history  changes  its  course.  .  . 

In  international  affairs  my  ptolicy  has 
been  so  clear  that  some  people,  whose 
opinions  I  unhesitatingly  disclaim,  have 
tried  to  brand  it  as  indiscreet.  I  empha¬ 
sized  time  and  again  the  determination  of 
the  government  to  be  faithful  in  inter¬ 
national  matters,  as  in  domestic  affairs,  to 
the  democratic  standards  that  demand 
respect  for  treaties  and  respect  for  law,  set 
forth  the  juridical  equality  of  independent 
states,  and  refuse  to  accept  the  principle 
that  force  is  any  reason  for  repudiating  the 
rights  of  others.  I  hav'e  proclaimed  a 
strong  and  open  policy  of  Pan  American 
friendship,  which  includes  strong  and  open 
friendship  with  the  United  States;  this 
policy  is  based  on  a  sense  of  reality,  on  the 


similarity  of  our  democratic  ideals,  on 
economic  reasons,  and  on  geographical 
reasons.  .  .  . 

This  Pan  American  policy  and  this  policy 
of  friendship  with  the  United  States  were 
not  forged  in  a  moment  of  confusion  or 
panic;  they  were  planned  under  the  im¬ 
petus  of  common  needs  and  sentiments, 
under  the  influence,  too,  of  a  strong  ideal 
of  justice  that  will  flourish  in  a  world 
free  from  the  terrible  problems  that  have 
complicated  everything.  They  are  not  a 
theoretical  ideal  of  philosophers  or  men  of 
letters;  they  are  the  outcome  of  the  ver\- 
real  situation  existing  on  a  continent  where 
agreement  and  cooperation  are  simply  the 
logical  results  of  common  sentiments. 
These  policies  cannot  be  prevented  or 
disturbed  except  by  unbridled  madness. 
The  problems  of  minorities,  of  confusion 
of  tongues,  religions,  and  races,  of  the 
inexorable  demands  of  conflicting  interests, 
which  in  Europe  create  complicated  prob¬ 
lems  almost  impossible  of  solution,  do  not 
exist  on  the  American  continent,  where  to 
follow  a  policy  of  solidarity  and  coopera¬ 
tion  is  the  natural  thing  to  do,  considered 
advisable  by  all  both  for  expediency  and 
for  idealistic  reasons.  The  vigorous  and 
frank  revision  of  the  international  policy 
of  the  United  States,  brought  about  with 
commendable  simplicity  in  recent  times 
(as  stated  with  the  utmost  candor  by  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  at  Washington, 
Mr.  Welles,  in  a  document  I  quoted  in 
my  message  to  Congress  in  1939),  gave  that 
Pan  American  policy  a  solid  basis,  if  such 
were  lacking,  and  did  away  with  the 
possibility  of  opposition  due  to  rancor, 
memories,  or  suspicion.  .  .  . 

Colombia’s  international  piolicy,  on 
which  the  government.  Congress,  and 
public  opinion  are  agreed,  was  defined 
and  determined  about  a  week  before  the 
conflict  broke  out.  And  it  is  evident  that 
the  conflict  has  made  it  more  necessar)’. 
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more  urgent,  more  closely  linked  to  our 
vital  interests. 

The  American  ideal,  this  American  ideal 
of  justice,  equality,  and  liberty,  which  we 

COSTA 
From  Cartago  to  the 

Leaving  to  one  side  the[international  aspect 
of  the  Pan  American  highway,  a  topic  that 
we  have  already  discussed,  we  should  like 
to  devote  our  editorial  today  to  what  now 
seems  to  be  an  actual  fact:  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  section  of  the  international 
American  highway  from  the  city  of  Car- 
lago,  where  it  Joins  the  Costa  Rican  Cen¬ 
tral  Highway,  to  the  boundary  with 
Panama  near  Coto. 

A  highway  as  long  as  this  is  expected  to 
be  cannot  help  giving  an  almost  incredible 
upswing  to  the  country;  it  can  be  com¬ 
pared  only  with  such  great  construction 
works  as  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  Rail¬ 
ways  or  the  Puntarenas  pier. 

Thousands  of  acres  will  be  made  availa¬ 
ble  for  men  to  work  on;  great  tracts,  where 
the  soil  is  still  waiting  to  be  tilled,  will 
soon  be  of  service  to  the  nation.  For  the 
present,  while  construction  is  under  way, 
hundreds  of  skilled  workers  of  various 
types  will  be  employed;  this  activity  has 
been  begun  just  when  the  country  is  in  a 
precarious  economic  situation  due  to  the 
war,  to  the  fall  in  the  price  of  coffee,  to  a 


so  enthusiastically  uphold,  is  now  in 
jeopardy. — From  an  address  by  President 
Eduardo  Santos,  delivered  September  21, 
1940. 


RICA 

Southern  Boundary 

lessening  of  large-scale  activities.  Besides 
coming  so  opportunely,  this  work  of  today, 
this  accomplishment  of  the  project,  pro¬ 
vides  incomparably  beneficial  prospects 
for  the  future. 

Costa  Rica  will  be  able  to^colonize  what 
today  is  a  vast  wilderness;  it  will  be  able  to 
bring  under  government  control  sections 
where  it  has  not  exercised  absolutely  and 
constantly,  as  it  should,  its  authority  and 
its  sovereignty.  And  thanks  to  Costa 
Rican  labor,  enterprise,  and  activity  our 
citizens  will  see  the  cultivated  fields  grow  as 
new  projects  and  noble  desires  are  carried 
out;  the  potential  wealth  of  vast  areas, 
which  until  now  has  been  largely  chimeri¬ 
cal,  will  become  a  reality  within  men’s 
grasp. 

Cattle  raisers,  farmers,  men  of  affairs, 
business  men,  all  those  making  up  the 
living  legion  from  whom  our  country 
draws  its  sustenance,  will  have  new  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  help  the  republic  increase  its 
wealth  by  extending  the  fields  of  their 
labors. — La  Tribuna,  San  Jos6,  October  17, 
1940. 


CUBA 

American  Solidarity 


These  are  disquieting  and  anxious  times 
through  which  the  world  is  passing.  In 
moments  when  humanity  is  led  astray  by 
uncertainty,  when  over  mankind  hover 


the  somber  wings  of  egoism  and  hatred, 
with  their  train  of  crime,  horror,  and 
bloodshed,  I  send  this  brief  message  of 
greeting  to  all  nations  of  the  American 
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continent,  to  all  peoples  of  America  to 
whom  we  are  linked  by  ties  of  race, 
religion,  origin,  and  language,  and  to  the 
great  Anglo-American  nation,  the  United 
States,  which  joined  Cuba  in  writing  in 
blood  and  precious  human  sacrifice  a 
heroic  and  glorious  page  in  the  history  of 
liberty. 

In  the  midst  of  the  material  difficulties 
which  all  America  is  experiencing,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  recall  the  strong  spiritual 
bonds  that  unite  us,  or  to  invoke  the 
dangers  of  the  moment  before  expressing 
my  own  sentiments  and  those  of  the  Cuban 
people  and  transmitting  them  to  our 
noble  sister  nations.  As  we  sincerely 


pledge  ourselves  to  continental  solidarity 
we  reiterate  our  conviction  that,  whatever 
contingencies  the  future  may  hold  for  us. 
we  shall  be  united  in  a  single  cause — for 
defense,  if  faced  with  grave  situations  or 
with  danger,  or  for  cooperation,  to  obtain 
for  ourselves  a  more  prosperous  and  stable 
way  of  life. 

.America  is  brimming  over  with  latent 
energies  that  can  be  put  to  effective  use 
only  through  American  solidarity.  Their 
development,  a  task  in  which  all  should 
participate  and  in  which  the  best  economic 
theories  should  be  put  into  practice,  is  an 
effort  that  must  definitely  be  undertaken. 
The  heroic  fellowship  of  American  na- 
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MEETING  OF  AX  IXTER-AMERICAN  CONFERENCE 

At  the  recent  inter-American  conferences  held  at  Buenos  .\ires,  Lima,  Panama,  and  Habana,  a  series  of 
declarations  were  issued  that  outline  the  American  continental  policy  of  solidarity  and  cooperation  to 
maintain  peace  and  prosfjerity  for  all  the  nations  members  of  the  Pan  .American  Union. 
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dons  can  acquire  a  real  sense  of  mutual 
obligation,  and  find  expression  in  a  fruit¬ 
ful  community  of  property,  man  power, 
and  common  interests,  such  as  is  already 
true  as  regards  geography,  ethics,  and 
politics. 

Because  international  security  and  the 
normal  economic  development  of  demo¬ 
cratic  nations  are  so  closely  related, 
I*  Americanism  is  no  longer  a  concept  held 
only  by  statesmen;  it  finds  expression  in 
an  understanding  of  economic,  social,  and 
political  needs. 

In  spite  of  the  harsh  experiences  the 
world  suffered  during  the  war  of  1914-18, 
when  fields  were  soaked  in  blood  and  the 
land  was  strewn  with  mutilated  bodies,  the 
great  tragedy  is  being  once  more  repeated. 
The  Ijoundaries  of  Europe  have  been 
blurred  by  devastating  fire  and  annihilat¬ 
ing  machine-gun  barrage.  The  red  mantle 
of  the  Apocalypse  is  being  extended.  Asia 
^  has  been  ablaze  for  a  long  time,  and  men 


are  unable  to  keep  the  problems  from 
becoming  more  complicated.  Evil,  con¬ 
verted  into  devouring  flame,  is  not  a 
purifying  fire,  and  violent  force  riding 
roughshod  over  rights  and  destroying 
property  and  lives,  is  not  the  seed  that  will 
produce  stability  as  its  fruit.  America, 
continent  of  struggling  and  free  peoples, 
be  on  your  guard!  Cuba,  young,  noble, 
and  generous,  loves  peace,  but  in  view  of 
the  gathering  clouds,  it  scans  the  horizon 
and,  with  the  other  countries  in  this  hemi¬ 
sphere,  keeps  its  spirit  of  continental  soli¬ 
darity  unbroken. 

Like  firm  and  loyal  friends,  free  from  all 
egoism  and  unhealthy  ambition,  in  the 
name  of  the  nation  I  represent,  and  with¬ 
out  offense  to  any  other  nation,  we  express 
our  most  heartfelt  wishes  for  the  best  and 
most  peaceful  future  of  the  American  con¬ 
tinent,  the  world,  and  humanity. — From 
the  inaugural  address  of  President  Fulgen- 
cio  Batista,  delivered  October  10,  1940. 


DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 
Increase  in  Agricultural  Production 


.\griculture  is  the  present  basis  of  our 
national  prosperity,  and  we  believe  that 
this  will  continue  to  be  true  for  many 
years  to  come,  unless  some  now  unborn 
industry  of  extraordinary  importance 
should  arise.  Under  these  conditions, 
r  then,  we  ought  to  give  all  our  attention 
t  to  the  problem  of  agriculture,  although 
‘k  we  should  not  neglect  others  also  valuable 
and  important,  such  as  cattle  raising, 
which  constitutes  a  significant  source  of 
revenue,  the  lumber  industry,  and  others. 

In  recent  issues  we  have  tried,  and  we 
think  successfully,  to  show  how,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  exportation  of  products  on 
which  national  prosperity  depends  has  de¬ 
creased  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  we 
j  have  managed  to  maintain  the  value  of  our 
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exports  because  of  the  volume  of  sales  of 
other  products,  which  not  only  has  been 
compensatory,  but  has  increased  to  a  de¬ 
gree  that  speaks  well  for  our  agricultural 
resources.'  The  greatest  attention  should 

I  This  statement  is  supported  by  the  report  oj  the 
Dominican  Customs  Receivership,  33d  Fiscal  Period 
{Calendar  I'ear  1939).  The  value  of  exports  from  the 
Dominican  Republic  during  the  calendar  years  1938  and 
1939  totaled  $14,347,033  and  $18,643,302,  respectively. 
Total  increases  in  1939,  as  compared  with  1938,  were 
$4,874, 5'X>  and  decreases,  chiefy  in  raw  materials,  were 
$578,521,  or  a  net  irurease  of  $4,296,269. 

While  the  largest  increase  {$3,211,518)  in  agricultural 
food  products  was  in  sugar,  other  important  increases 
were  as  follows:  coffee,  $690,318;  cacao,  $96,816; 
bananas,  $95,273;  corn,  $38,601;  vegetable  products 
{unspecified),  $30,013;  and  fresh  fruits,  $10,861. 
Exports  of  cattle  and  other  animals  increased  $61,949, 
and  in  manufactured  products  the  only  increase  of 
importance  was  represented  by  starch  in  the  amount  of 
$556,666,  the  exports  of  this  item  in  1938  having 
totaled  only  $64,188. — Editor. 
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therefore  be  given  to  this  problem  for,  in 
these  critical  moments  for  the  world  from 
which  there  is  no  escape  because  economic 
systems  can  not  be  absolutely  independent, 
it  is  verv'  important  to  continue  to  keep  our 
export  figures  at  a  level  that  will  enable  us 
to  wait  undismayed  until  we  can  once 
more  export  our  principal  products  in  the 
same  proportions  as  before,  or,  if  possible, 
in  greater  quantities. 

The  seriousness  of  the  depression  de¬ 
pends  on  the  ability  of  the  countries  af¬ 
fected  thereby  to  withstand  it.  If  we 
succeed  in  maintaining  the  same  averages 
in  our  exports,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
there  we  have  a  surplus  of  the  products 
formerly  the  chief  items  in  our  economy, 
and  that  therefore  we  must  suffer  to  some 
degree  the  consequences  of  this  depression, 
these  consequences  will  continue  to  be 
less  serious  and  their  effects  be  counter¬ 
acted  by  the  exportation  of  other  products, 
so  that  our  export  balance  may  be  main¬ 
tained  at  the  same  level.  It  is  very  pos¬ 
sible,  once  new  markets  for  minor  pro¬ 
ducts  ^re  found,  that  our  purchasing 
power  will  be  proportionately  increased; 
hence  it  is  w'ise  to  intensify  production  to 
meet  any  demands  that  may  arise.  The 
economy  of  a  country  cannot  be  static; 
w'e  should  therefore  provide  a  certain  flexi¬ 
bility  by  increasing  production  of  goods 
having  a  ready  market,  and  restricting 
that  of  others  less  likely  to  be  sold  abroad. 


W’e  are  forced  to  act  in  accordance  with 
the  exigencies  of  the  times  and  we  must 
not  let  ourselves  ever  be  taken  unawares 
by  an  order  w'e  cannot  fill. 

Now  is  the  time  to  intensify  production 
of  those  commodities  having  the  greatest 
possibility  of  sale  abroad,  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  is  in  a  position  to  give 
due  information  on  market  conditions. 

Moreover,  we  have  learned  today  that 
an  agreement  has  been  drafted  *  for  signa¬ 
ture  by  the  United  States  and  the  various 
coffee-producing  countries  of  America,  to 
establish  quotas  for  the  former’s  purchases 
of  this  delicious  berry;  the  total  assigned 
to  the  Dominican  Republic  is  120,000 
bags,  and  although  this  amount  does  not 
represent  our  whole  production,  it  will 
help  in  no  small  degree  to  make  the  coffee 
problem  less  serious. 

The  situation,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
could  be  worse,  since,  as  the  figures  of  the 
General  Bureau  of  Statistics  show,  we 
managed  to  keep,  during  the  first  months 
of  1940,  at  least,  our  exports  at  a  level 
slightly  higher  than  that  of  the  preceding 
years.  VVe  have  thus  been  able  to  with¬ 
stand  the  depression  that  America  is 
undergoing.  Although  this  does  not  en¬ 
tirely  solve  the  matter,  it  is  at  least  con¬ 
soling  to  know  that  we  shall  suffer  less 
than  other  countries  w'hose  situation  is 
more  serious  than  ours. — La  OpiniSn, 
Ciudad  Trujillo,  October  18,  1940. 


ECUADOR 

The  Future  of  International  Affairs 


There  is  at  present  a  general  conviction 
that  the  war  will  be  extended  to  the  w'hole 
world  and,  what  is  more  depressing,  that 
it  will  be  prolonged  for  several  years,  fre¬ 
quently  taking  the  most  unexpected  turns, 
so  that  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  what 


the  outcome  of  the  struggle  will  be  or  to 
what  lengths  it  will  go.  The  gloomiest 
prospects  lurk  behind  the  veil  of  the  uncer¬ 
tain  future;  even  those  who  are  neither 

2  The  agreement  was  signed  November  28;  see  Bul¬ 
letin  for  January  1941. — Editor. 
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fearful  by  nature  nor  pessimistk  in  outlook 
believe  that  as  time  passes  we  shall  have  to 
experience  bitter  trials  and  be  put  to  many 
hard  tests. 

Under  these  circumstances,  since  we  do 
not  know  what  the  future  holds  for  us  and 
cannot  divert  the  course  of  international 
affairs  in  our  favor,  the  prudent  thing  to 
do  is  to  adopt  as  many  precautions  as  pos¬ 
sible,  both  to  ensure  our  being  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  relative  security  and  to  see  to  it 
that  circumstances  will  not  be  entirely  un¬ 
favorable  or  unpropitious.  To  this  end,  it 
is  imperative  that,  in  the  remaining  days 
Congress  is  in  session,  it  proceed  to  the 
ratification  of  the  conventions,  treaties,  and 
agreements  approved  ad  referendum  by 
Ecuador  at  recent  international  confer¬ 
ences. 

The  Pan  American  gatherings  at  Buenos 
.•\ires,  Habana,  Lima,  Panama,  and  Guate¬ 
mala  have  given  America  a  number  of  con¬ 
ventions  that  together  may  be  called  the 
statutes  of  American  continental  policy; 
and,  although  we  have  already  given  legal 
status  to  some  of  these  commitments,  there 
are  others  that  have  not  yet  been  ratified 
or  are  awaiting  certain  protocolary  pro¬ 
cedure.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  morrow 
will  see  America  caught  in  the  vorte.x  of 
war;  and  if  that  fateful  event  should  occur, 
we  should  find  ourselves  in  an  equivcx^al  or 
disadvantageous  position  because  we  had 
not  enacted  into  law  the  conventions  we 
have  signed. 

It  is  preferable  to  know  exactly  the 
coui'se  we  ought  to  take  should  the  war 
conflagration  extend  to  our  hemisphere. 
Then,  too,  it  is  wise  for  us  to  have  clearly 
defined  both  the  duties  and  the  preroga¬ 
tives  continental  union  provides  for  our 
country.  Such  a  fellowship  today  assumes 


the  features  of  reality;  but  it  is  not  impos¬ 
sible  or  improbable  that  the  tempest  of 
war  might  loosen  the  ties  binding  the 
nations  of  the  continent.  In  that  case, 
the  pacts  ought  to  assure  us  that  we  shall 
be  respected  or  defended,  as  well  as  make 
us  confident  that  we  shall  not  be  put  in  a 
disadvantageous  position  or  suffer  any 
injury. 

It  would  be  regrettable  if  the  obscure 
future  made  us  timorous  and  caused  us 
to  be  perhaps  baselessly  suspicious;  but, 
since  the  world  is  being  lashed  by  a  storm 
of  madness,  so  that  anything  is  possible,  it 
is  wise  to  take  precautions  against  being 
the  victims  of  any  unexpected  develop¬ 
ment  that  might  have  irreparable  con- 
.sequences.  Our  particular  situation,  es¬ 
pecially  in  economic  matters,  keeps  us 
from  taking  many  measures  that  would 
be  advisable;  but  at  least  we  ought  to 
make  sure  that  we  can  take  action,  to  the 
best  of  our  ability,  if  circumstances  so 
require. 

Not  only  is  it  imperative  that  Congress 
ratify  the  pending  conventions  and  treaties, 
but  it  is  also  essential  that  certain  old 
treaties  be  revised  because,  although  their 
provisions  are  not  prejudicial  just  now, 
they  might  be  in  the  future.  It  is  lament¬ 
able  that  Congress  has  been  careless  about 
so  important  and  transcendental  a  matter; 
it  should  take  advantage  of  these  last  days 
of  this  session  to  revoke,  denounce,  or 
take  action  on  every  international  com¬ 
mitment  that  it  can.  We  must  make  the 
horizon  of  the  future  as  clear  as  possible 
and  seek  the  most  favorable  position  it  is 
in  our  power  to  attain,  and  to  this  end  the 
Leeislature  should  cooperate  in  the  manner 
indicated  above. — FA  Teie^rofo,  Guaya¬ 
quil,  October  30,  1940. 


EL  SALVADOR 
The  Cotton  Situation 


The  statement  that  the  outlook  for 
Salvadorean  cotton  is  encouraging  has 
recently  become  a  commonplace.  Farmers 
throughout  the  nation  are  urged  to  plant 
more  and  more  cotton,  and  assured  that 
they  will  find  a  steady  local  market  and 
remunerative  prices  for  their  crop,  and, 
moreover,  that  they  can  export  it  at  regular 
prices.  So  many  emphatic  assertions  have 
been  made  that  the  farmers  themselves, 
who  do  not  know  the  underlying  facts,  and 
the  man  in  the  street,  who  is  not  familiar 
with  the  problem,  have  come  to  believ'e 
that  the  prospects  for  cotton  could  not  be 
improved. 

Diario  Nuevo,  always  eager  to  serve 
national  interests,  has  investigated  the 
possibilities  of  the  national  cotton  industry, 
and  its  conclusions  do  not  agree  at  all 
with  the  encouraging  picture  many  have 
painted,  because  the  real  state  of  affairs  is 
as  follo^vs:  the  outlook  for  the  cotton 
industry  is,  at  the  moment,  anything  but 
promising. 

There  is  no  possible  doubt  that  in  this 
country  there  is  an  excess  of  production 
over  consumption,  and  that  unless  the 
manufacture  of  new  products — manta  [a 
coarse  cotton  cloth],  absorljent  cotton,  and 
similar  commodities — is  begun,  this  excess 
cannot  be  absorbed  by  the  local  market. 
Even  if  it  could  be,  since  the  economic  law 
of  supply  and  demand  is  still  in  force, 
prices  would  inevitably  fall  to  ruinous 
levels.  In  spite  of  the  protection  enjoyed 
by  the  cotton  industry  in  the  Salvadorean 
tariff  schedule,  the  product  would  be 
worth  very'  little  if  there  should  be  an 
excess  of  supply  over  demand,  and  cotton 
growers  would  not  receive  even  the  costs 
of  production.  The  same  thing  would 
occur  as  is  happening  in  the  coffee  in¬ 


dustry,  where  overproduction  has  been 
made  worse  by  the  war,  many  markets 
have  been  closed,  and  almost  the  whole 
world  supply  gravitates  to  the  only  acces¬ 
sible  market:  the  United  States.  The 
visible  stocks  of  coffee  from  American 
countries  that  can  be  thrown  on  the  market 
at  any  moment  are  several  times  the  ma.x- 
imum  consumption  of  the  United  States. 

This  is  what  is  happening  to  our  cotton: 
The  probable  stocks  of  ginned  or  unginned 
cotton  in  the  hands  of  our  manufacturers 
amount  more  or  less  to  18,000  quintals 
[of  101.41  pounds  each],  and  the  stocks 
in  the  hands  of  individuals,  to  15,000 
quintals,  which  makes  a  total  of  33,000 
quintals  on  hand,  to  compete  with  the 
1940-41  crop.  Supposing  that  the  prob¬ 
able  consumption  of  our  three  thread  mills 
to  the  end  of  the  current  year  is  13,000 
quintals— and  this  is  a  liberal  estimate— 
we  should  have  a  surplus  of  20,000  quin¬ 
tals  in  December  1940,  when  the  current 
crop  will  be  ready  to  be  harvested. 

According  to  official  data,  permits  have 
been  granted  for  planting  some  14,600 
acres  to  cotton.  If  the  estimated  produc¬ 
tion  is  3.5  quintals  per  acre,  there  will  be  a 
probable  production  of  more  or  less  51,000 
quintals,  and  if  this  amount  is  added  to  the 
excess  20,000  quintals  of  the  last  crop,  it 
will  reach  the  enormous  quantity  of  71,000 
quintals  of  unginned  cotton  available  at 
the  end  of  this  year.  And  if  we  estimate 
the  maximum  consumption  of  the  three 
thread  mills,  according  to  present  figures, 
at  31,000  quintals,  we  shall  have  at  the 
end  of  December  1941,  without  counting 
the  crop  harvested  during  that  month,  a 
surplus  of  40,000  quintals  or  double  the 
surplus  of  the  previous  year,  that  is,  at  the 
end  of  1940. 
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The  situation  is  therefore  difficult.  Cot¬ 
ton  will  necessarily  fall  in  price,  and  what  is 
placed  in  foreign  markets  will  bring  so 
small  a  return  that  it  will  be  hardly  worth 
the  trouble  to  export  it. 

There  is  no  other  solution  for  the  prob¬ 
lem  but  to  begin  the  manufacture  of 
'  mania.  Of  course  a  study  would  have  to 
be  made  to  plan  how  to  compensate  the 
Treasury  for  the  loss  of  revenue  from  the 
import  duty  on  manta,  the  material  used  for 
clothing  by  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country. 

.\ccording  to  data  obtained  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  from  authoritative  sources,  the  im¬ 
ports  of  manta  during  1939  amounted  to 
40,000  quintals,  which,  taking  into  account 
a  certain  amount  of  waste  in  manufacture, 
first  of  thread  and  then  of  cloth,  would 
represent  about  45,000  quintals  of  un¬ 


ginned  cotton.  This  means  that  nation¬ 
ally-grown  cotton  would  be  insufficient 
to  meet  the  requirements  both  of  the 
present  mills  manufacturing  thread  for 
drill  and  other  cotton  goods,  and  of  a 
manta  factory.  Then  local  consumption 
would  amount  to  no  less  than  75,000 
quintals,  and  although  just  now  the  na¬ 
tional  cotton  industry  would  be  unable  to 
meet  this  demand,  it  could  gradually  do  so. 

Only  in  the  manner  indicated  above  can 
our  cotton  problem  be  satisfactorily  solved. 
Therefore,  it  is  imperative  that  serious 
thought  be  given  to  the  establishment  of  a 
manta  factory.  Until  this  solution  is 
adopted,  the  national  cotton  outlook  will 
get  worse  and  worse  and  the  industry  will 
run  the  risk  of  collapsing,  to  the  detriment 
of  Salvadorean  economy. — Diario  Xuevo, 
San  Salvador,  October  10,  1940. 


GUATEMALA 

The  Importance  of  Student  Tours 


day  or  two  ago  there  was  printed  on  the 
editorial  page  of  El  Liberal  Progresista  a 
news  story  from  Boston,  telling  of  the 
return  to  their  homeland  of  several  groups 
of  university  students  of  the  United  States 
who  had  spent  their  vacations  traveling 
in  some  of  the  Hispanic  American  coun¬ 
tries.  .\mong  these  groups  was  one  entire 
class  of  Harvard  University  which  had 
journeyed  in  a  body  to  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo,  and  other 
South  .\merican  cities — an  unusual  de¬ 
parture  from  ordinary  class  routine.  Up¬ 
on  their  return  the  students  expressed 
themselves  simply  and  frankly  in  regard 
to  the  countries  they  had  visited.  They 
said  in  effect:  “\\"e  found  that  we  knew 
nothing  of  South  America.  .  .  .  We  did 
not  expect  to  become  experts  in  six  weeks. 


but  we  did  hope  to  get  an  idea  of  what  we 
would  like  to  study  this  w'inter,  and  we 
believe  now’  that  we  did  get  that  idea. 
...”  They  referred  with  evident  pleas¬ 
ure  to  the  courteous  manner  in  which 
they  were  received  everywhere,  and  to  the 
know’ledge  they  had  acquired  of  many 
things  which  before  the  journey  had  been 
almost  completely  unknown  to  them. 
Some  of  the  sentiments  voiced  by  the 
returning  students  are  worth  repeating: 

“The  trouble  with  us  is  that  we  lack  a 
solid  basis  for  understanding  Hispanic 
.\merica.  The  people  there  are  charming 
and  wonderfully  hospitable.  President 
V'argas  of  Brazil  took  time  out  from  his  many 
duties  to  receive  us.  The  students  of  the 
University  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  conducted  us 
through  their  school;  we  visited  govern- 
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A  GROUP  OF  LATIN  AMERICAN  STUDENTS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  currents  of  student  interchange  between  North  and  South  America  arc  growing  in  volume.  This  ft 
fact  is  due  partly  to  better  knowledge  of  each  other’s  academic  facilities  and  opfxjrtunities,  partly  to  the  r 
establishment,  on  both  continents,  of  sp>ccial  “summer  schools’’  in  important  universities.  These  are 
held  in  the  midst  of  the  local  school  year  so  that  students  from  other  countries  may  use  their  long  vacation 
period  for  futher  study  and  research  abroad. 


ment  offices;  we  heard  South  American 
economists  speak;  we  went  into  the 
country  to  see  coffee  plantations,  wheat 
fields,  cattle  ranches.”  Continuing  in  the 
same  vein,  the  students  commented  upon 
the  many  new  and  surprisingly  agreeable 
aspects  of  South  American  life  which  their 
travels  had  revealed  to  them. 

This  thought  comes  to  mind :  How  much 
our  countries  would  benefit  if  this  sort  of 
excursion  and  interchange  could  be  sys¬ 
tematically  organized !  Like  open-minded 
and  understanding  diplomats,  universit\- 
students  represent  a  significant  factor  in 
the  extension  of  friendly  relations  between 
nations.  When  they  travel  in  this  way,  they 
do  more  than  make  a  vacation  trip.  Their 
minds  and  spirits  are  open  to  everything 
they  observe,  over  and  above  the  mere 


fact  that  as  students  they  are  alert  and 
eager  to  analyze  and  to  absorb  everything 
that  interests  them  or  that  will  enrich  their 
knowledge,  .\fter  visits  wherein  personal 
contacts  are  established,  there  will  follow- 
maintenance  of  mutually  useful  relations 
by  correspondence  and  interchange  of  im¬ 
pressions,  interesting  data,  and  observations. 

It  was  announced  in  the  press  a  fortnight 
ago  that  efforts  of  the  National  Tourist  | 
Commission  in  favor  of  a  student  tour  of 
Guatemala  had  been  successful  and  that 
groups  of  university  students  from  the 
L'nited  States  would  arrive  in  Guatemala 
on  a  combination  vacation-study  tour, 
accompanied  by  several  teachers.  It  is 
to  be  inferred,  of  course,  that  when  plans 
for  the  visit  are  completed  and  the  date 
known,  it  will  be  announced,  so  that  our  , 
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university  students,  who  in  these  days  are 
so  enthusiastic  and  united  in  purpose,  may 
extend  a  worthy  reception  to  the  visitors 
and  that  Guatemala,  keeping  pace  with 
other  nations  in  this  respect,  may  receive 
them,  inform  them,  and  entertain  them 
to  the  best  of  its  ability.  This  is  one  way 
of  fostering  interchange  in  student  circles, 


and  that,  in  our  judgment,  is  something  of 
prime  interest  to  the  nations  of  this  hemi¬ 
sphere,  since  the  knowledge  that  visiting 
students  acquire  of  each  country  will 
advantageously  project  itself  later  into  the 
pattern  of  inter-American  relationships. — 
El  Liberal  Progresista,  Guatemala,  Septem¬ 
ber  19,  1940. 


HAITI 

A  New  Order  Begins 


In  the  mind  of  any  observer  who  atten¬ 
tively  follows  the  general  movement  of 
affairs  in  this  country,  once  the  scene  of 
carnage  and  revolt  but  now  a  land  of  light 
and  civilization,  the  essential  bases  on 
which  its  destiny  rests  assume,  when 
viewed  clearly,  a  new  and  elevated  form 
of  Pan  Americanism.  Haiti  has  never 
before  experienced  such  a  great  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Pan  American  spirit  as  in 
these  days.  Since  the  beginning  of  the 
present  tremendous  struggle — and  espe¬ 
cially  now  when  events  are  following  one 
upon  another  in  hurried,  exaggerated 
rhythm — the  people  of  the  Americas,  as 
well  as  their  leaders,  comprehend  as  never 
before  the  necessity  of  safeguarding  their 
interests  in  order  better  to  meet  the 
emergencies  which  have  arisen  from  the 
collapse  of  a  part  of  Europe,  or  might 
result  from  an  eventual  victory  of  dictator¬ 
ship  over  democracy. 

We,  a  small  nation  of  this  hemisphere, 
understand  the  dangers  quite  as  well  as 
do  our  American  neighbors,  and  with  the 
welfare  of  our  community  in  mind,  we  shall 
make  every  effort  to  adopt  a  new  system 
of  defense  of  our  primary  interests  which 
will  permit  us  to  look  into  the  future  with 
hope,  which  will  permit  us,  in  other 


wordsi  to  have  confidence  in  that  new 
form  of  cooperation  which  we  call  Pan 
Americanism.  We  are  aware  of  the 
danger,  and  following  the  example  of  the 
other  twenty  American  republics,  we 
advocate  and  shall  continue  to  advocate 
the  union  of  all  the  nations  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  continent  in  the  ideals  of  Pan  Ameri¬ 
canism.  Without  such  ideals  to  guide  us, 
no  new  order  and  no  security  are  possible 
on  this  hemisphere  in  this  somber  hour 
when  humanity  is  prey  to  the  most  terrible 
suffering  in  all  history. 

Our  country — cradle  of  glorious  deeds — 
may  be  poor  and  its  armed  forces  small, 
but  we  still  can  effectively  support  and 
work  for  the  preservation  of  the  common 
interests  of  .America.  And  no  one  can 
deny  that  the  present  leaders  of  the  nation 
are  greatly  concerned  for  those  interests. 

“To  collaborate  effectively  by  every 
means  in  the  work  of  inter-American 
aid” — that  shall  be  the  austere  and  noble 
device  upon  which  we  shall  base  our 
efforts  to  make  plain  to  our  sister  re¬ 
publics  of  the  Americn  continent  that 
the  people  of  Haiti  will  not  stand  by  with 
folded  arms  and  witness  any  aggression 
against  the  Western  Hemisphere. — Le  Ma¬ 
tin,  Port-au-Prince,  October  5,  1940. 
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HONDURAS 

The  Assimilation  of  the  Indian 


All  the  nations  of  America  have  before 
them  the  unsolved  and  highly  important 
problem  of  the  incorporation  of  their 
indigenous  peoples  into  the  general  pattern 
of  civilization.  Perhaps  for  them,  for  the 
Indians,  it  is  well  that  this  problem  is  still 
unsolved,  in  view  of  the  terrible  barbarism 
that  is  now  afflicting  and  destroying  so 
many  of  the  world’s  civilized  nations  and 
to  which  others  are  on  the  point  of  falling 
victim.  Ignorant  and  abandoned  to  their 
fate  in  the  vast  magnificent  plains  and 
forests  of  America,  perhaps  those  indige¬ 
nous  peoples  are  the  only  ones  who  may  be 
saved  from  the  cataclysm  that  is  now  assum¬ 
ing  universal  proportions;  perhaps  they 
may  remain  as  a  reserve  of  strength  for  the 
future  population  of  the  world.  Thus 
we  think  sometimes  when  we  contemplate 
the  merciless  warfare  which  darkens  the 
Old  World  and  even  threatens  to  project 
itself  into  the  New. 

But  in  less  impassioned  moments  of 
meditation,  we  repudiate  that  idea  and 
think  instead  that  it  is  the  imperative  duty 
of  the  governments  and  of  the  more  or  less 
cultured  classes  of  all  .\merican  nations 
to  bring  to  the  forgotten  and  exploited 
Indian  groups  the  light  of  literacy,  the 
knowledge  of  their  natural  and  political 
rights  and  duties,  the  benefits  of  health 
and  sanitation,  and  at  least  the  elements  of 
art  and  industry.  All  this  would  awaken 
in  them  healthy  incentives  and  require¬ 
ments,  would  make  their  lives  more  human 
and  pleasant,  and  would  lead  to  their 
absorption  into  the  civilization  which, 
with  all  its  defects,  is  still  the  best  that  the 
spirit  of  man  has  created  and  which  man 
still  must  pursue. 

It  is  sad  to  think  that  in  America,  to 
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which  the  light  of  the  Gospel  and  the 
civilization  of  Europe  were  brought  over  i 
four  hundred  years  ago,  there  are  still 
thousands  of  primitive  men,  living  almost 
like  animals  in  the  heart  of  the  mountains  * 
or  in  small  isolated  settlements,  to  whom 
the  only  hand  extended  by  the  white 
people  and  mestizos  is  the  hand  of  exploita¬ 
tion.  For  this  reason  it  is  good  to  read  of 
efforts  which  some  governments  are  mak¬ 
ing  to  improve  the  lot  of  their  indigenous 
population  and  to  raise  their  intellectual 
and  moral  standards  of  living. 

We  have  been  especially  gratified  to 
read  in  the  Mexican  press  of  the  official 
steps  taken  in  that  direction  by  Mexico 
and  the  happy  results  achieved. 

On  Patriotism  Day  (Jornada  de  la  \a-  , 

cionalidad),  celebrated  in  Mexico  as  part 
of  the  festivities  in  connection  with  the 
anniversary  of  independence,  several  large  I 
groups  of  Indian  children  journeyed  to  y 
the  capital.  Among  them  were  180 
Otomf  children  who  are  studying  in  the 
schools  of  the  Valley  of  Mezquital  in  the 
State  of  Hidalgo.  These  Indian  children, 
who  already  have  absorbed  many  of  the 
ideals  of  citizenship  and  patriotism,  pledged 
allegiance  to  the  flag  and  gave  abundant 
evidence  of  their  knowledge  of  the  historic 
and  social  values  of  the  Republic’s  sym¬ 
bols.  The  Otomf,  a  very  intelligent  race.  ^ 
brought  with  them  their  children’s  chorus 
and  their  band,  both  of  which  have  been 
organized  during  the  past  two  years,  and 
to  their  friends  in  the  capital,  greetings 
written  in  the  Otomf  language. 

For  generations  the  natives  of  the  Valley 
of  Mezquital  remained  in  sorry  abandon. 

But  General  Cardenas  set  about  improving 
their  condition  and  at  the  present  time 
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‘•they  enjoy  modern  schools,  hospitals, 
sanitation,  and  expect  soon  to  inauarurate 
a  new  irrigation  system.” 

On  Columbus  Day,  October  12,  a  group 
of  Otomi  school  children,  teachers,  and 
adults  are  to  go  to  the  capital  to  express 
their  appreciation  to  General  Cardenas. 
This  expression  of  gratitude  for  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  program  on  their  behalf  in  the 
^  Valley  of  Mezquital  will  take  the  form  of 
“practical  demonstrations  of  speaking  and 
writing  in  Spanish;  sewing;  proper  food 
preparation;  barbering;  and  other  activi¬ 
ties  which  have  been  developed  to  pro¬ 


mote  local  industry,  such  as  the  making  of 
ixtle  articles,  baskets,  and  other  art 
objects.” 

It  may  in  truth  be  said  that  the  Otomi 
and  other  Indian  races  of  Mexico  are 
being  effectively  assimilated  into  the  life 
and  culture  of  the  country,  and  that  they 
constitute  a  very  valuable  element  in  the 
progress  of  the  nation. 

We  should  like  to  see  the  same  sort  of 
education  and  assimilation  among  the 
native  tribes  and  indigenous  peoples  of 
Honduras. — El  Cronista,  Tegucigalpa,  Oc¬ 
tober  5,  1940. 


MEXICO 

Guarantees  of  the  Rights  of  Workers 


I 


Our  government  will  protect  the  health  of 
the  nation  and  with  all  earnestness  we  shall 
stand  watch  to  see  that  the  rights  of  the 
workers  in  their  struggle  for  existence  are 
maintained.  The  state  would  be  failing 
in  its  duty  if  it  did  not  with  all  its  strength 
protect  the  working  classes  who  have  no 
direct  contact  with  the  nation’s  economic 
structure  and  the  instruments  of  produc¬ 
tion.  But  we  shall  shape  this  protection  to 
harmonize  with  the  thought  that  the  e.x- 
clusive  welfare  of  special  groups  at  the 
cost  of  the  common  welfare  disrupts  the 
solidarity  of  the  nation.  Social  justice 
calls  for  the  orderly  progress  of  the  whole 
community.  We  must,  then,  feel  our¬ 
selves  united  in  one  purpose,  joined  by 
reciprocal  aims;  this  means,  in  a  w’ord, 
that  we  are  all  Mexicans. 

The  Department  of  Labor  will  be  raised 
to  Cabinet  status,  under  a  Secretary  of 
Labor  and  Social  Welfare,  indicating 
thus  the  importance  to  the  nation  of 
progress  for  the  workers,  their  economic 
security,  physical  improvement,  and  intel¬ 


lectual  rehabilitation.  This  step  further 
signifies  the  advantage  to  the  country  of 
wise  solutions  of  labor  conflicts,  in  which 
after  all  industry  and  the  workers  are  not 
the  only  interested  parties,  since  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  entire  nation  and  the  destiny 
of  the  republic  are  intimately  linked  to  the 
peaceful  organization  of  our  productive 
forces. 

Let  us  work  for  closer  union  and  dis¬ 
ciplined  principles  in  the  ranks  of  labor. 
Thus  labor  will  gain  the  support  and 
gratitude  of  the  nation.  The  workers’  or¬ 
ganizations,  with  their  strength  and  spirit 
of  justice,  can  easily  become  a  source  of 
national  and  international  confidence.  Wc 
shall  avail  ourselves  of  every  just  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  advance  these  objectives,  which 
the  welfare  and  greatness  of  Mexico  de¬ 
mand,  and  we  are  sure  that  in  our  pursuit 
of  these  standards  of  common  welfare  and 
patriotism  we  can  count  first  upon  the 
support  of  the  working  classes  and  second 
upon  the  strength  of  our  institutions  and 
the  approval  of  all  the  republic. 
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Nothing  Divides  Us  in  Our  America 


It  is  most  fortunate  that  the  Americas  are 
united  in  a  resolve  to  defend  against  all 
aggression  our  doctrine  of  continental 
equality,  law,  and  mutual  respect.  This 
doctrine  of  just  and  peaceful  relationships 
is  the  only  hope  of  salvation  for  the  civi¬ 
lized  standards  of  international  life,  which 
are  so  needed  in  this  suffering,  bleeding 
world.  Nothing  divides  us  in  this  America 
of  ours.  Difficulties  which  might  exist 
among  our  nations  are  brushed  aside  as 
we  strive  to  make  permanent  on  this  con¬ 
tinent  a  life  of  friendship  based  on  mutual 
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respect,  a  life  wherein  reason  prevails  over 
brute  force,  and  peaceful  cooperation  over 
mechanized  destruction. 

With  these  sentiments  as  our  watchword 
in  this  critical  hour,  we  shall  day  by  day  be 
more  firmly  united.  The  important  thing 
is  for  all  our  nations  to  feel  that  the  defense 
of  America  is  our  common  cause;  that  inter¬ 
twined  in  that  defense  are  the  fate,  the 
way  of  life,  of  our  countries  and  of  our 
children;  and  that  we  are  now  face  to  face 
with  our  historic  responsibility  for  the 
highest  values  of  all  humanity.  The  entire 
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continent,  united  in  a  single  cause  and 
protecting  itself  at  every  vulnerable  point, 
will  be  invincible.  It  does  not  matter  that 
some  of  our  nations  are  small  or  weak;  the 
cause  is  common  to  all.  Our  economies, 
both  great  and  small,  will  give  strength  to 
each  other  by  working  side  by  side,  and 
will  bring  forth  on  the  continent  imprecna- 


ble  economic  power.  Our  nations,  ade¬ 
quately  prepared  and  determined  to  meet 
all  contingencies,  will  come  through  the 
present  world  crisis,  securely  united  in 
the  strength  of  their  devotion  to  a  noble 
ideal. — From  the  inaugural  address  of 
President  Manuel  Avila  Camacho,  deliv¬ 
ered  December  1,  1940. 


NICARAGUA 

The  Government’s  Strong  Agricultural  Policy 

On  the  basis  of  experience  gained  in  agri-  as  an  official  economic  organism,  and  by 
cultural  cooperation  during  the  few  years  special  resolution  of  the  Government,  a 
the  National  Bank  lias  been  functioning  rapid  development  of  the  natural  wealth 


Courtesy  of  the  United  Fruit  Company 

IRRIGATION  AND  MODERN  FUMIGATION  METHODS  ENSURE  BETTER  CROPS 


Since  agriculture  is  the  basis  of  national  economy  in  all  American  countries,  there  is  widespread  interest 
in  improving  practices  and  diversifying  crops.  Among  the  measures  adopted  to  increase  production  are 
irrigation,  the  use  of  labor-saving  machinery,  and  scientific  means  of  combating  disease  and  pests,  all 
being  employed  on  this  banana  plantation. 
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of  the  country,  which  has  so  long  lain 
dormant,  is  getting  under  way. 

Irrigation  wherever  possible  and  a  satis¬ 
factory  and  adequate  mechanization  of 
farm  labor  by  means  of  modern  implements 
and  power  are  beyond  doubt  the  two  great 
factors  which  will  serve  as  the  foundation 
of  the  anticipated  development  of  our 
agricultural  production. 

The  waters  of  our  rivers  and  slopes,  arti¬ 
ficially  turned  into  the  fields,  can  be  scien¬ 
tifically  drafted  into  the  struggle  to  pro¬ 
duce,  and  the  fields,  benefited  by  the 
waters,  will  give  crops  which  in  turn  will 
mean  wealth  and  economic  strength  for 
the  republic.  Tractors  and  other  agricul¬ 
tural  implements,  if  efficiently  handled, 
will  prepare  the  earth  for  greater  yields 
and  better  quality  of  crops,  ease  the  labor, 
and  considerably  reduce  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction. 

Day  by  day  there  is  a  widening  of  the 
concept  of  according  due  honor  and 
importance  to  the  “man  with  the  hoe,” 
to  the  sturdy  and  valiant  laborer  who, 
with  his  face  turned  toward  the  sun, 
ploughs  the  fields  and  by  his  strength  and 
the  sweat  of  his  brow  wrests  from  the  earth 
the  fruits  of  the  soil. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  well  to  remind  the 
leaders  of  the  nation — the  President,  the 
Secretaries  of  Agriculture  and  the  Treas- 


ur\',  and  the  Director  of  the  National 
Bank — that  in  order  to  put  these  good 
intentions  into  action  for  the  benefit  of 
next  season’s  crops,  no  time  must  be  lost  in 
meeting  requests  already  made  for  tractors 
and  other  equipment.  Delay  and  hesita¬ 
tion  now  mean  that  an  entire  year  will  be 
lost.  If  these  requests  are  filled  adequately 
and  soon,  this  year  will  mark  a  tremen¬ 
dous  step  forward  in  the  development  of 
our  agriculture.  If  our  workers,  who 
always  approach  any  task  at  hand  with  ^ 
courage  and  resolution,  are  supplied  with 
the  tractors  and  tools  they  need,  they  will 
be  able  to  produce — and  at  a  lower  cost — 
abundant  crops  for  both  home  consump¬ 
tion  and  exportation,  thus  rendering  a 
double  service  to  the  country. 

Then,  as  soon  as  possible,  definite  work  ■ 
should  be  started  on  the  irrigation  projects, 
to  free  us  from  the  tyranny  of  winter,  a 
season  now,  unhappily,  the  lord  and  mas¬ 
ter  of  our  crops,  for  it  possesses  the  unfor-  ^ 
tunate  faculty  of  causing  famines  and  other 
related  ills  if  there  is  insufficient  rainfall.  J 

We  trust  that  the  understanding  and 
good  will  of  our  public  officials  will  cause 
them  to  give  substance  to  these  hopes  and. 
reminding  them  of  the  old  saying  that 
“he  who  gives  quickly  gives  twice,”  we 
trust  above  all  that  they  will  act  soon. —  J 
Mercurio,  Leon,  January-March  1940.  | 


PANAMA 

Panama’s  Future  in  Commerce  and  Industry 


Since  Spanish  colonial  times  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama  has  been  considered  of  prime 
importance  because  of  its  position  as  the 
link  between  the  Americas  and  key  to  the 
communication  routes  to  all  points  of  the 
compass.  Its  stragetic  position  has  always 
been  enviable,  and  that  is  one  of  the  factors 


which  changed  a  primitive  regionalism 
among  Panamanians  into  a  high  spirit  of 
patriotism  and  gave  origin  to  the  present 
Republic  of  Panama. 

The  people  of  Panama  long  ago  became 
accustomed  to  earning  their  living  from 
the  commerce  developed  by  the  constant 
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A  LOCK  OX  THE  PANAMA  CANAL 

With  the  ojjening  of  the  Panama  Canal  on  August  15,  1914,  the  Americas  were  brought  closer  to  each 
other.  Established  commercial  ties  were  strengthened  and  new  trade  bonds  created,  and  intercourse 
of  all  kinds  between  hitherto  widely  separated  parts  of  the  hemisphere  was  stimulated. 


passac;e  of  travelers  across  the  Isthmus. 
This  circumstance,  together  with  the 
sparse  population  of  the  country,  has  led  to 
a  disregard  for  the  economic  development 
which  the  republic’s  rich  soil  and  indus¬ 
trial  possibilities  suggest. 

Panama’s  situation  as  an  international 
bridge  has  permitted  the  people  to  live 
relatively  well  without  placing  great  im¬ 
portance  on  the  development  of  productive 
activities,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
country’s  climate  and  its  soil  and  subsoil 
are  suitable  for  the  cultivation  of  a  great 
variety  of  agricultural  products  and  the 
establishment  of  many  industries. 

There  is  intense  cultivation  for  export 
purposes  of  bananas,  coffee,  cacao,  and 
coconuts,  and  tagua  nuts  (vegetable  ivory') 
are  collected  for  industrial  purposes.  But 


a  great  variety  of  other  products,  such  as 
rice,  corn,  tubers,  chick  peas,  peanuts,  and 
fine  tropical  and  subtropical  fruits,  which 
are  now  grown  only  for  local  consumption, 
could  be  cultivated  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
supply  foreign  markets. 

Panama  has  forests  which  have  never 
felt  the  blow  of  an  axe.  These  forests 
abound  in  precious  woods  and  their  ex¬ 
ploitation,  along  with  all  the  related  indus¬ 
tries,  could  be  a  most  prosperous  under¬ 
taking.  In  the  subsoil  are  hidden  man¬ 
ganese,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  and  other 
minerals.  The  famous  gold  mines  of 
V’eraguas  are  still  being  worked.  The  ar¬ 
chipelago  of  Las  Perlas,  a  short  distance 
from  the  capital,  has  produced  pearls  of 
finest  quality  and  the  Atlantic  coast  offers 
an  abundance  of  tortoise  shell.  Finally, 
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there  has  been  an  extraordinary’  increase 
in  the  exploitation  of  fish,  particularly 
tuna.  In  view  of  the  country’s  extensive 
coasts  on  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
sides,  enterprising  persons  could  initiate 
fishing  industries  with  certain  success. 

Reference  was  made  above  to  two  of  the 
factors  that  have  retarded  Panama’s  eco¬ 
nomic  development:  its  sporadic  commerce 
with  transients  and  its  small  population. 
We  find  another  no  less  important  factor 
in  the  sanitary  conditions  which  formerly 
prevailed;  conditions  typical  of  the  tropics 
before  the  spread  of  scientific  knowledge 
on  the  subject.  The  latter  part  of  the  last 
century  was  notable  for  the  progress 
achieved  in  preventive  medicine,  thanks 
to  Pasteur,  Laveran,  Finlay,  and  Goethals. 

Epidemics  are  now  unknown  in  Panama, 
and  both  urban  and  rural  centers  are  as 
healthful  as  any  in  the  world.  .  .  . 

A  modern  central  highway  crosses  the 
more  populated  provinces  and  numerous 
branch  roads  go  through  the  more  pro¬ 
ductive  regions,  thus  facilitating  the  move¬ 
ment  of  products  to  the  centers  of  con¬ 
sumption  and  ports  of  embarkation.  .  .  . 

Because  of  its  privileged  geographical 
position,  it  is  natural  that  Panama  should 
be  interested  in  the  permanent  develop¬ 
ment  of  international  commerce,  for  it  is 
precisely  that  commerce  which  has  given 
our  republic  its  prosperity.  Our  ports 
have  become  great  centers  of  re-exporta¬ 
tion,  and  steps  have  been  taken  during 
recent  years  to  establish  this  national 
activity  on  the  firmest  of  bases.  These 
steps  include: 

1.  Reduction  of  tariffs  on  luxury  items. 

2.  Facilities  for  the  establishment  of 
assembly  plants  and  factories,  where  auto¬ 
mobiles,  machinery,  and  all  kinds  of  equip¬ 
ment  destined  for  local  use  or  for  re¬ 
exportation  may  be  put  together  and 
completed. 

3.  Warehouses,  where  merchandise  for 


re-exportation,  which  pays  no  duties,  mav 
be  stored. 

It  is  hoped  as  time  goes  on,  to  go  even 
farther  and  to  establish  on  both  the.\tlantic 
and  Pacific  coasts  free  ports,  modernlv 
equipped  and  conditioned,  where  great 
international  enterprises  can  build  shops, 
factories,  warehouses,  refrigerating  plants, 
and  other  permanent  buildings,  thus 
enabling  buyers  of  neighboring  countries 
to  select  their  merchandise  and  carry  on 
their  negotiations  directly  with  the  man¬ 
ufacturer. 

.\side  from  all  the  prospects  of  interna¬ 
tional  commerce,  the  Republic  of  Panama 
offers  exceptional  opportunities  for  the 
healthy  and  industrious  immigrant  who 
wants  to  settle  in  the  country,  either  as  an 
agricultural  or  an  industrial  worker.  Such 
industrial  activities  as  tobacco,  matches, 
glass,  textiles,  cement,  preserves,  and 
others  are  waiting  to  be  developed  by 
persons  with  energy  and  capital.  Such 
products  would  hav’e  a  ready  market,  not 
only  locally  but  also,  because  of  transpor¬ 
tation  facilities,  in  neighboring  countries. 
Each  day  there  sail  from  the  port  of  Colon 
six  or  eight  boats  bound  for  Europe,  as 
many  more  for  the  United  States  and  the 
.Antilles,  and  an  equal  number  for  Colom¬ 
bia.  \’enezuela,  and  Central  .American 
countries.  From  the  City  of  Panama  on 
the  Pacific  side  boats  sail  daily  for  Colom¬ 
bia,  Ecuador,  Peru,  Chile  and,  in  the  oppo¬ 
site  direction,  for  Mexico  and  California, 
as  well  as  to  China,  Japan,  and  the  islands 
of  the  Pacific. 

The  sole  aspiration  of  the  Republic  of 
Panama,  with  its  unique  geographical 
location,  its  fertile  soil,  its  mineral  wealth, 
its  stable  currency,  and  its  democratic 
form  of  government,  is  to  insure  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  its  people  and  to  contribute  to  the 
progress  of  mankind. — President  .\rnulfo 
.\rias,  in  Bolelin  de  Agricultura  v  Comercio, 
Panama,  October  1940. 


PARAGUAY 

Agriculture — A  Fundamental  Problem 


There  has  been  lacking  among  the  various 
branches  of  government  in  our  country  a 
persistent  encouragement  of  agriculture 
so  as  to  permit  the  two  elements,  land  and 
men,  to  organize  the  economic  prosperity 
of  the  country  by  a  more  intensified  use  of 
our  soil  and  climate. 

The  influence  of  General  Estigarribia, 
who  was  deeply  interested  in  rural  prob¬ 
lems  Itefore  he  became  President,  was  later 
shown  through  the  measures  adopted  in 
favor  of  the  rural  masses.  No  country  is 
made  up  entirely  of  urban  centers,  nor  do 
these  even  comprise  the  greater  part  of  any 
country.  If  we  accept  this  premise,  we 
see  how  great  this  disparity  is  in  our  own 
land,  whose  life  is  based  on  these  two 
fundamental  sources  of  wealth— stock 
raising  and  agriculture.  While  the  former 
is  enjoying  slow  but  continuous  progress, 
the  latter,  which  is  much  more  essential, 
has  fallen  into  a  decline,  mainly  because  a 
spirit  of  inaction  has  prevailed  among  the 
directing  organisms. 

Two  primary  reasons  may  be  given  for 
our  agricultural  crisis:  first,  the  scarcity  of 
farm  labor,  and  second,  an  unfair  division 
of  the  land  among  those  who  work  it. 

The  lack  of  farmhands  resulted  in  a  con¬ 
tinuing  exodus  of  our  rural  population, 
who  either  did  not  receive  sufficient  aid 
and  support  from  the  public  authorities,  or 
whose  products  failed  to  find  markets  and 
were  often  unfairly  handled  by  middlemen 
or  monopolies.  The  problem  of  the  land 
itself  was  even  deeper  and  seemed  un- 
solvable.  The  Agrarian  Law  (effective  on 
March  1, 1940),  by  declaring  in  its  opening 


clause  that  every  Paraguayan  household 
should  be  established  on  its  own  piece  of 
land,  marked  a  definite  governmental 
policy  in  this  problem.  Since  then  a 
number  of  measures  have  been  adopted 
pertaining  to  the  legal  rights  of  agricul¬ 
turists  which,  while  protecting  these,  also 
protect  our  general  economy. 

It  is  fitting  to  mention  particularly  a 
recently  adopted  measure  which  reveals 
and  emphasizes  the  intense  interest  that 
rural  problems  have  awakened  in  the 
Government.  The  Land  and  Coloniza¬ 
tion  Division  adopted  a  resolution  ex¬ 
propriating  approximately  178,000  acres 
of  land  in  the  Department  of  Encarnacion. 
This  land,  which  had  been  abandoned  by 
its  owners,  will  be  parceled  and  divided 
into  colonies  for  the  benefit  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  workers  who  now  occupy  it,  thus 
aiding  about  1,800  poor  families. 

This  measure  should  be  considered  not 
only  for  itself,  but  because  of  the  course 
it  signifies  for  the  Land  and  Colonization 
Division  in  response  to  instructions  of  the 
government.  A  methodical  plan  of  action 
in  regard  to  the  agriculturists  is  being 
developed  which  reveals  the  firm  and 
earnest  desire  of  the  public  authorities  to 
improve  and  dignify  the  workers  of  the 
field,  the  small  agriculturists  who  are  the 
backbone  of  our  nation.  This  is  not  an 
isolated  measure,  but  an  integral  part  of  a 
series  of  provisions  which  demonstrate  the 
definite  orientation  of  the  government's 
policy  in  one  of  the  most  important  of  all 
our  present-day  problems. — El  Diario, 
Asuncion,  September  4,  1940. 
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PERU 

Highways 


Highways  are  a  basic  necessity  in  the  life 
of  a  vast  country  like  ours,  whose  topogra¬ 
phy  creates  a  multitude  of  barriers.  Until 
a  few  years  ago,  everything  seemed  to 
conspire  against  the  establishment  of  com¬ 
munications  betw'cen  the  various  towns 
that,  scattered  along  the  coast,  among  the 
mountains,  and  in  the  montaha  [the  trop¬ 
ical  forests],  make  up  the  nation  of  Peru. 

Automobile  roads  arc  arteries  of  public 
and  private  economic  life,  and  factors  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  greatest  possible  circula¬ 
tion  of  wealth.  Besides  having  an  undeni¬ 


able  concrete  value  for  national  defense, 
highways  symbolize  the  spiritual  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  nation  because  they  permit,  not 
only  the  transportation  of  natural  products, 
but  also  the  interchange  of  the  multiple 
elements  composing  its  culture,  and  especi¬ 
ally,  as  regards  Peru,  make  it  possible  for 
missionaries  to  extend  their  selfsacrificing 
labors  to  even  the  remotest  regions,  carrying 
with  them  knowledge  of  religious  faith  and 
civilization.  Roads,  in  short,  facilitate  the 
exploitation  of  the  untapped  economic  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  our  varied  geography  and  put  an 


A  MOU.XTAIX  HIGHWAY 

The  construction  of  highways,  often  in  defiance  of  formidable  engineering  difficulties,  is  being  encouraged 
in  Latin  America,  because  by  providing  adequate  means  of  transf>ortation  the  potential  wealth  of  formerly 
inaccessible  regions  may  be  developed,  isolated  communities  brought  into  contact  with  other  parts  of  the 
country,  and  national  unity  strengthened. 
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end  to  the  sterile  regional  sentiment  that 
comes  from  isolation,  by  increasingly 
strengthening  the  bonds  of  national  unity. 

In  spite  of  the  depression,  the  govern¬ 
ment  has  enlarged  its  highway  program, 
duly  providing  for  the  upkeep  of  roads 
already  in  service,  intensifying  construc¬ 
tion,  and  beginning  work  on  new  highways. 

The  government  highway  plan  as  a 
whole  includes  also  the  improvement  of  our 
ports,  which  will  be  the  starting  points  of 
roads  into  the  interior;  the  analysis  of 
possibilities  as  regards  defense,  agriculture, 
cattle-raising,  mining,  industry,  and  tourist 
travel  in  the  sections  that  would  be  affected 
by  new  automobile  roads;  the  construction 
of  hotels  to  make  journeys  more  comfort¬ 
able;  and  the  organization  of  maritime  and 
river  transportation  systems,  so  that,  in 
conjunction  with  radio-telegraph  and 
-telephones,  they  will  constitute  a  strong 
fabric  serving  as  a  basis  for  and  a  stimulus 
to  every  phase  of  progress. 

For  the  better  fulfillment  of  this  highway 
program,  which  in  the  immediate  future 
will  be  greatly  enlarged,  twelve  committees 
of  engineers  have  been  appointed;  at 
present  they  are  studying  on  the  spot  a 
series  of  highways  of  national  importance. 

In  this  program,  preferential  attention 
will  be  given  to  trunk  highways  to  moun¬ 
tain  and  montana  sections  known  to 

UNITED 
National  Policy 

*  The  historic  truth  is  that  the  United 
States,  as  a  nation,  has  at  all  times  main¬ 
tained  opposition  to  any  attempt  to  lock 
us  in  behind  an  ancient  C.hinese  wall 
while  the  procession  of  civilization  went 
past.  Today,  thinking  of  our  children  and 
their  children,  we  oppose  enforced  isola¬ 
tion  for  ourselves  or  for  any  part  of  the 
Americas.  .  .  . 


possess  mineral  and  agricultural  resources, 
highways  that  will  pass  through  both  the 
most  populated  regions  and  those  with 
the  greatest  economic  future.  These  roads 
will  have  as  their  natural  termini  naviga¬ 
ble  points  on  the  rivers  in  our  montana; 
in  this  way,  the  products  of  the  various 
sectors  will  have  outlets  both  on  the  Pacific 
coast  and  in  the  .Amazon  basin.  .  .  . 

During  the  first  seven  months  of  this 
year,  appreciable  advances  have  been 
made  on  the  highway  between  Piura  and 
Chiclayo,  so  that  the  last  stretch  of  the 
Pan  .American  Highway  on  Peruvian  soil 
will  be  completed  as  soon  as  possible.  .  .  . 

The  work  on  the  highways  will  be  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  coming  months,  and  an 
attempt  made  to  speed  progress,  in  view 
of  the  importance  of  highways  to  the 
development  of  the  country.  The  accomp¬ 
lishments  of  the  last  seven  months  have 
consisted  mainly  in  continuing  and  com¬ 
pleting  work  already  under  way;  in  addi¬ 
tion,  construction  has  been  begun  on 
certain  roads  of  recognized  importance 
that  can  be  completed  in  a  short  time. 
Meanwhile,  technical  and  economic  studies 
are  being  finished  so  that  a  new  highway 
program  may  be  started  and  systematically 
carried  on  during  the  ne.xt  few  years. — 
From  President  Manuel  Prado's  message 
to  Congress,  July  28,  1940. 

STATES 
and  Democracy 

Every  realist  knows  that  the  democratic 
way  of  life  is  at  this  moment  being  directly' 
assailed  in  every  part  of  the  world — 
assailed  either  by  arms,  or  by  secret  spread¬ 
ing  of  poisonous  propaganda  by  those  who' 
seek  to  destroy  unity  and  promote  discord 
in  nations  still  at  peace. 

During  16  months  this  assault  has  blotted 
out  the  whole  pattern  of  democratic  life  in 
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an  appalling  number  of  independent 
nations,  great  and  small.  The  assailants 
are  still  on  the  march,  threatening  other 
nations,  great  and  small.  .  .  . 

The  first  phase  of  the  invasion  of  this 
hemisphere  would  not  be  the  landing  of 
regular  troops.  The  necessary  strategic 
points  would  be  occupied  by  secret  agents 
and  their  dupes,  and  great  numbers  of 
them  are  already  here,  and  in  Latin 
America. 

.\s  long  as  the  aggressor  nations  maintain 
the  offensive,  they,  not  we.  will  choose 
the  time  and  the  place  and  the  method  of 
their  attack. 

That  is  why  the  future  of  all  .American 
republics  is  today  in  serious  danger.  .  .  . 

Just  as  our  national  policy  in  internal 
affairs  has  been  based  upon  a  decent 
respect  for  the  rights  and  dignity  of  all  our 
fellow-men  within  our  gates,  so  our 
national  policy  in  foreign  affairs  has  been 
based  on  a  decent  respect  for  the  rights 
and  dignity  of  all  nations,  large  and  small. 
And  the  justice  of  morality  must  and  will 
win  in  the  end. 

Our  national  policy  is  this: 

First,  by  an  impressive  expression  of  the 
public  will  and  without  regard  to  par¬ 
tisanship,  we  are  committed  to  all-in¬ 
clusive  national  defense. 

Second,  by  an  impressive  expression  of 
the  public  will  and  without  regard  to  par¬ 
tisanship,  we  are  committed  to  full  support 
of  all  those  resolute  peoples,  everywhere, 
who  are  resisting  aggression  and  are  thereby- 
keeping  war  away  from  our  hemisphere. 
By  this  support,  w'e  express  our  deter¬ 
mination  that  the  democratic  cause  shall 
prevail,  and  we  strengthen  the  defense  and 
security  of  our  own  Nation. 

Third,  by  an  impressive  expre.ssion  of 
the  public  will  and  without  regard  to  par¬ 
tisanship,  we  are  committed  to  the  proposi¬ 
tion  that  principles  of  morality  and  con¬ 
siderations  for  our  own  security  will  never 


permit  us  to  acquiesce  in  a  peace  dictated 
by  aggressors  and  sponsored  by  appeasers. 
We  know  that  enduring  peace  cannot 
be  bought  at  the  cost  of  other  peoples 
freedom.  .  .  . 

There  is  nothing  mysterious  about  the 
foundations  of  a  healthy  and  strong  de¬ 
mocracy.  The  basic  things  expected  by 
our  people  of  their  political  and  economic 
systems  are  simple.  They  are: 

Equality  of  opportunity  for  youth  and 
for  others. 

Jobs  for  those  who  can  work. 

Security  for  those  who  need  it. 

The  ending  of  special  privilege  for  the 
few. 

The  preservation  of  civil  liberties  for  all. 
The  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  scientific 
progress  in  a  wider  and  constantly  rising 
standard  of  living. 

These  are  the  simple  and  basic  things 
that  must  never  be  lost  sight  of  in  the 
turmoil  and  unbeliev'able  complexity  of 
our  modern  world.  The  inner  and  abiding 
strength  of  our  economic  and  political 
systems  is  depiendent  upon  the  degree  to 
which  they  fulfill  these  expectations.  .  .  . 

In  the  future  days,  which  we  seek  to 
make  secure,  we  look  forward  to  a  world 
founded  upon  four  essential  human 
freedoms. 

The  first  is  freedom  of  speech  and  expres¬ 
sion  everywhere  in  the  world. 

The  second  is  freedom  of  every  person  to 
worship  God  in  his  own  way  everywhere 
in  the  world. 

The  third  is  freedom  from  want,  which, 
translated  into  world  terms,  means  eco¬ 
nomic  understandings  which  will  secure 
to  every  nation  a  healthy  peace  time  life 
for  its  inhabitants  everywhere  in  the 
world. 

The  fourth  is  freedom  from  fear — 
which,  translated  into  world  terms,  means 
a  world-wide  reduction  of  armaments  to 
such  a  point  and  in  such  a  thorough 
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fashion  that  no  nation  will  be  in  a  position 
to  commit  an  act  of  physical  aggression 
against  any  neighbor — anywhere  in  the 
world. 

That  is  no  vision  of  a  distant  millen¬ 
nium.  It  is  a  definite  basis  for  a  kind  of 
world  attainable  in  our  own  time  and 
generation.  That  kind  of  world  is  the 
very  antithesis  of  the  so-called  new  order 
of  tyranny  which  the  dictators  seek  to 
create  with  the  crash  of  a  bomb. 

To  that  new  order  we  oppose  the  greater 
conception — the  moral  order . 

Since  the  beginning  of  our  American 
historv-  we  have  been  engaged  in  change — 
in  a  perpetual  peaceful  revolution — a 
revolution  which  goes  on  steadily,  quietly 
adjusting  itself  to  changing  conditions — 


without  the  concentration  camp  or  the 
quicklime  in  the  ditch.  The  world  order 
which  we  seek  is  the  cooperation  of  free 
countries,  working  together  in  a  friendly, 
civilized  society. 

This  Nation  has  placed  its  destiny  in 
the  hands  and  heads  and  hearts  of  its 
millions  of  free  men  and  women;  and  its 
faith  in  freedom  under  the  guidance  of 
God.  Freedom  means  the  supremacy  of 
human  rights  everywhere.  Our  support 
goes  to  those  who  struggle  to  gain  those 
rights  or  keep  them.  Our  strength  is  in 
our  unity  of  purpose. 

To  that  high  concept  there  can  be  no 
end  save  victory. — From  President  Frank¬ 
lin  D.  Roosevelt's  message  to  Congress. 
January  6,  1941. 


URUGUAY 

Possibilities  of  Trade  Between  the  American  Countries 


The  public  has  just  been  informed  of  the 
intention  of  our  authorities  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  release  of  our  diplomatic  offi¬ 
cers  in  European  countries,  because  of 
current  happenings,  to  give  them  equiva¬ 
lent  appointments  in  the  nations  on  the 
.\merican  continent  where  Uruguay  has 
not  had  representation  of  such  rank. 

.\s  our  readers  will  easily  understand, 
we  could  not  fail  to  note  with  editorial 
comment  so  well-taken  a  measure,  de¬ 
signed  to  promote  trade  relations  among 
the  nations  of  the  western  hemisphere  and 
to  put  into  practice  the  principles  so  often 
upheld  in  continental  conferences,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  last,  at  Habana,  where  empha¬ 
sis  was  given  to  the  need  for  real  and 
effective  economic  cooperation,  as  a  means 
not  only  of  defending  their  resjjective 
economies,  but  of  strengthening  the  spirit¬ 
ual  ties  that  unite  them  in  the  face  of  an 
outside  danger  that  is  drawing  closer. 


But  if  this  decision  is  to  attain  the  true 
ends  sought,  it  will  be  necessary,  as  we 
have  stated  in  previous  editorials,  for  both 
our  diplomats  and  our  consular  agents  to 
be  made  aware  of  the  true  responsibilities 
of  their  duties  and  to  be  given  to  under¬ 
stand  that,  by’  serving  with  enthusiasm 
and  earnestness,  they  will  serve  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  country  abroad. 

To  do  this,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  put  to 
one  side  that  mistaken  and  comfortable 
belief  that  diplomatic  posts  are  sinecures 
to  be  granted  to  friends  who  wish  a  change 
of  air  and  scenery,  and  who,  to  fulfill  their 
duties,  have  only  to  comply  with  the 
simple  routine  of  protocol. 

Looking  at  this  problem  in  general  terms, 
and  recalling  the  zeal  with  which  the 
diplomatic  representatives  of  certain  neigh¬ 
bor  countries  serve  abroad,  we  notice  how 
it  has  thereby  been  possible  for  these 
nations  to  conclude  advantageous  com- 
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mercial  treaties,  to  strengthen  their  re¬ 
spective  economies. 

Moreover,  the  consuls,  who  are  after  all 
the  real  commercial  agents  of  the  state, 
ought  to  send  regular  reports,  showing  all 
the  possibilities  of  intensifying  trade, 
documented  with  antecedents  and  sta¬ 
tistics,  and  especially  correlating  the  needs 
of  the  nation  as  a  consumer  market  with 
its  capacity  as  an  exporter. 

\Vhen  the  matter  is  stated  in  these 
terms,  it  is  evident  that  our  Foreign  Office 
should  take  into  account  the  factors 
noted  if  the  new  activities  of  the  abo\'e- 
mentioned  officials  are  to  be  wholly  Ijene- 
ficial  and  mark  the  beginning  of  a  profit¬ 
able  stage  in  the  development  of  our 
national  trade,  or,  in  other  words,  of  its 
economy  and  the  interests  of  its  producers. 

Confronted  with  the  cruel  uncertainty 
that  the  European  conflict  has  aroused  in 
men's  minds,  we  should  nevertheless  face 
with  some  optimism  those  prospects  as  far 
as  the  American  nations  and  the  com¬ 
mercial  relations  to  be  established  between 
the  respective  governments  are  concerned. 
We  should  recall  that  isolation  among 
nations,  due  to  the  practice  of  autarchy, 
only  creates  suspicion  and  lack  of  con¬ 
fidence,  the  end  of  which  is  enmity, 
bringing  nations  finally  to  the  terrible 
hazards  of  war. 

The  manner  in  which  some  South 
American  countries  have  tried  to  draft 
commercial  conventions  to  bridge  the  gaps 


made  by  the  European  war  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  in  ter- American  economic 
cooperation  really  can  be  made  possible. 

Meanwhile,  an  instructive  event  worthy 
of  special  notice  is  the  commercial  agree¬ 
ment  signed  by  the  governments  of  Brazil 
and  .Argentina.  Its  clauses  include  such 
wise  provisions  as  that  which  establishes  an 
understanding  “between  the  governments 
of  both  countries  so  that  the  production  of  f 
articles  not  at  present  manufactured  in 
either  of  the  two  may  be  begun  as  soon  as  i 
possible,  with  the  guarantee  that  trade  in  j 
those  articles  will  not  be  subject,  for  a 
period  of  ten  years,  to  protective  tariff 
duties  nor  affected  by  regulations  of  an 
internal  or  external  character,  which 
might  decrease  in  one  country  the  imports 
from  the  other.” 

When,  in  the  midst  of  the  serious  spiritual  [ 
and  material  crisis  that  is  upsetting  the 
world,  it  is  possible  to  come  to  an  agree¬ 
ment  on  so  important  a  subject,  restoring 
by  faith  the  principles  of  liberal  economics  * 
and  of  the  Manchester  school,  there  is 
reason  to  think  optimistically  of  the  future 
of  trade  relations  between  the  American 
countries. 

It  is  because  of  these  facts,  summarily 
mentioned,  that  we  emphasize  the  step 
our  Foreign  Office,  in  search  of  a  satis¬ 
factory  solution,  has  taken  to  bring  about 
more  closely-knit  action  by  the  nations  of 
the  western  hemisphere. — La  Propaganda  [ 

Rural,  Montevideo,  October  1940.  | 


VENEZUELA 

The  Second  Venezuelan  Child  Welfare  Congress 


Doctors  from  all  parts  of  Venezuela  are 
attending  the  sessions  of  the  Second 
Venezuelan  Child  Welfare  Congress,  which 
is  meeting  in  the  city  of  Maracaibo. 
Besides  official  delegates  of  State  Govern¬ 


ments  many  are  attending  as  honorary 
members. 

When  we  first  received  information 
relative  to  the  program  and  the  papers  to 
be  presented,  we  pointed  out  the  signifi- 
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cance  of  this  congress  which  is  now 
assembled  for  the  second  time  in  \’^ene- 
zuela  and  which  is  centering  the  attention 
of  \'enezuelan  scientific  circles  on  the 
capital  of  the  State  of  Zulia. 

The  work  in  Venezuela  in  behalf  of 
child  welfare  has  been  steady  and  ener¬ 
getic  during  the  past  four  years.  With  the 
advent  of  the  new  regime,  a  series  of  ade¬ 
quately  conceived  plans  was  formulated, 
all  of  which  are  now  being  put  into  opera¬ 
tion  in  the  hope  that  their  establishment 
and  execution  will  be  a  source  of  national 
welfare  and  happiness.  The  work  is  going 
forward  with  unwavering  zeal  and  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  the  way  is  being  opened  for 
the  definite  initiation  of  a  new  order  in 
\'enezuela.  The  problem  of  the  welfare 
of  our  children,  the  children  of  all  social 
classes,  is  receiving  the  heartiest  nation¬ 
wide  support. 

Child  welfare  has  been  one  of  the  most 
serious  problems  of  the  country  for  many 
years.  It  is  a  multiple  problem,  with 
many  different  angles,  and  it  is  necessary 
to  confront  the  task  of  solving  it  with 
determination,  with  the  greatest  possible 
willingness,  and  with  clear  and  able  vision. 
The  greater  future  of  our  country  rests  in 
large  part  upon  the  protection  and  salva¬ 
tion  of  our  children.  The  problem  b  not 
only  one  of  education,  in  which  appreciable 
gains  have  been  made  in  the  last  few  years. 
There  are  also  the  problems  of  neglected 
children,  juvenile  delinquency,  child  labor, 
and  above  all,  infant  mortality  which, 
according  to  statistics,  is  unduly  high  for 
the  country  as  a  whole  and  is  particularly 
serious  in  certain  specific  regions. 


.\mong  the  physicians  assembled  here, 
we  find  some  of  national  renown,  who 
have  most  earnestly  and  steadfastly  de¬ 
voted  themselves  to  the  study  of  child 
welfare  problems  in  Venezuela.  This  is 
one  of  the  circumstances  that  promise 
success  for  the  labors  of  the  congress. 
Furthermore,  we  are  sure  that  all  the 
doctors  who  are  meeting  in  Maracaibo 
have  come  to  this  significant  scientific 
gathering  with  the  desire  of  cooperating 
vigorously  in  the  work  of  saving  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Venezuela. 

It  follows,  too,  that  those  attending  the 
meeting  should  not  be  satisfied  merely 
with  their  official  participation  in  the  task 
which  has  brought  them  to  Maracaibo. 
From  the  knowledge  they  derive  at  the 
congress,  from  the  scientific  studies  they 
hear  expounded,  from  the  discussions  of 
the  papers  presented,  they  should  absorb 
all  the  vital  facts,  everything  that  may  be 
useful  in  their  future  work;  and  with  this 
new  store  of  knowledge  they  should  be 
able  to  work  ever  more  diligently  for  the 
development  of  the  child  w'elfare  program. 

The  labors  of  the  Second  Venezuelan 
Child  Welfare  Congress  were  begun  in  a 
spirit  that  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  their 
success.  The  significance  of  the  papers 
presented,  the  large  number  of  doctors  in 
attendance,  and  the  earnest  and  attentive 
manner  in  which  they  are  seeking  the  so¬ 
lution  of  child  welfare  problems,  all  lead 
inevitably  to  the  hope  that  this  congress 
will  be  the  point  of  departure  of  new  paths 
leading  to  a  better  and  brighter  future 
for  \’enezuela. — El  U niter saL  Caracas, 
October  26,  1940. 


Latin  America 

as  a  Source  of  Strategic  Materials 

H.  P.  MACGOWAN 

Trade  Agreements  Unit,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  United  States  Department  oj 

Commerce 


Latin  America  is  constantly  assuming 
greater  importance  as  an  immediate  and 
potential  source  of  supply  for  strategic 
materials  normally  imported  by  the  United 
States  from  producing  areas  eliminated  or 
threatened  by  the  spread  of  international 
hostilities.  This  increasing  interest  in  the 
resources  of  Latin  American  Republics  is 
primarily  the  result  of  a  growing  convic¬ 
tion  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  that  national  defense  must 
be  planned  and  accomplished  rapidly, 
thoroughly,  and  w’ith  farsighted  con>idera- 
tion  of  all  eventualities.  It  also  reflects  a 
growing  appreciation  of  the  implications 
of  events  in  Europe,  Africa  and  the  Far 
East  and  a  more  complete  understanding 
of  the  economics  of  modern  war. 

The  development  of  new  or  more  ade¬ 
quate  sources  of  supply  in  Latin  America 
can  scarcely  be  of  less  interest  to  the  twenty 
republics  themselves.  Such  a  move  would 
aid  them  in  establishing  or  expanding 
their  industries,  in  replacing  lost  markets, 
and  in  assuring  themselves  of  supplies  of 
strategic  manufactures  in  exchange  for 
their  strategic  raw  materials.  If  the 
.\mericas  cooperate  wisely  and  whole¬ 
heartedly,  all  will  benefit  and  all  will 
contribute  to  a  strengthening  of  the  vital 
hemisphere  defense  structure. 

Latin  America  is  important  as  an  im¬ 
mediate  source  of  supply  for  numerous 
materials  which  have  been  designated  as 
strategic,  though  in  varv’ing  degree,  after 
consideration  of  specific  factors  and  the 
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general  problems  of  defense  economy. 
Some  of  these  materials  are  normally  sup¬ 
plied  in  volume  by  Latin  America.  Others 
can  be  diverted  from  traditional  outlets 
and  supplied  in  considerable  quantities. 
In  the  case  of  still  other  commodities, 
production  is  limited  but  can  be  quickly- 
stepped  up  with  little  plant  expansion. 
A  few  commodities  will  be  available  only- 
in  small  amounts  because  of  limited  basic 
resources. 

Latin  America  is  also  of  interest  as  a  po¬ 
tential  source  of  supply  for  other  strategic 
materials  and  certain  substitutes  which 
might  be  acceptable  if  shortages  develop 
in  the  supply  of  more  specifically  adequate 
products.  In  several  countries  crops  of 
strategic  importance  are  being  grown  on 
an  experimental  or  limited  commercial 
basis,  and  in  others,  soil  and  climatic  con¬ 
ditions  have  been  proved  suitable  for  their 
production.  Given  time,  the  investment 
of  capital,  and  the  application  of  modern 
technique,  these  areas  may  be  made  to 
contribute  substantially  to  economic  de¬ 
fense  plans. 

The  possibility  of  locating  new  sources  of 
strategic  minerals  seems  even  better.  Well 
authenticated  deposits  can  now  be  checked 
as  to  quality  and  quantity  of  ore,  accessi¬ 
bility,  and  probable  cost  of  production,  in 
the  light  of  present  requirements  and  in¬ 
ducements.  It  is  probable  that  by  im¬ 
provement  or  modification  in  recovery- 
methods,  and  greater  activity  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  important  but  not  strategic  ores, 
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AT  WORK  IN  A  TIN  MINE 

Tin  is  an  important  mineral  in  the  defense  program,  and  the  United  States  has  to  dep)end 
almost  wholly  upon  imports  to  meet  its  requirements,  which  amounted  to  approximately 
71,000  long  tons  in  1939. 


additional  supplies  of  strategic  by-products 
can  be  obtained.  Moreover,  exploration 
for  new  deposits  and  the  operation  of 
marginal  producers  will  be  encouraged 
if  demand  stiffens  and  prices  become 
firmer. 

Some  enthusiastic  proponents  of  inter- 
.\merican  trade  appear  to  have  been  mis¬ 
led  in  their  estimate  of  the  possibility  of 
attaining  hemisphere  self-sufficiency  by  de¬ 
pending  on  their  general  impression  of  the 
vastness  of  Latin  American  resources  and 
overlooking  the  peculiar  nature  of  many 
of  the  materials  classified  as  strategic. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  plains, 
fields,  forests,  river  valleys,  and  mountains 
of  the  twenty  republics  are  rich  in  agricul¬ 
tural,  pastoral,  forest,  and  mineral  prod¬ 
ucts.  Moreover,  there  is  every  indication 
that  undiscovered  and  undeveloped  re¬ 
sources,  including  those  under  experimen¬ 


tal  exploitation,  exceed  those  readily  avail¬ 
able  and  now  under  commercial  produc¬ 
tion.  However,  since  scarcity  and  inac¬ 
cessibility  are  two  of  the  criteria  that  de¬ 
termine  the  degree  to  which  materials  are 
strategic,  these  very  characteristics  seem  to 
preclude  any  simple  or  complete  solution 
of  the  supply  problems  involved. 

On  the  other  hand,  pessimistic  observers 
have  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that,  ex¬ 
cept  in  a  few  instances,  Latin  America 
will  be  of  but  little  value  to  us  in  our 
search  for  vital  raw  materials.  The  chief 
fallacy  in  this  conclusion  seems  to  be 
that  when  the  need  is  urgent,  even  a  small 
contribution  is  of  definite  value.  More¬ 
over,  they  may  have  attempted  to  measure 
the  adequacy  of  Latin  American  resources 
by  those  of  the  chief  suppliers.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  these  main  supplies  can 
often  be  materially  augmented  by  imports 
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of  comparatively  small  quantities  from 
individual  secondary  suppliers. 

While  Latin  America  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  replace  the  lost  or  endangered 
sources  from  which  the  Lnited  States 
customarily  draws  its  heavy  imports  of 
certain  strategic  materials,  it  can  certainly 
be  considered  an  important  supplementary 
source.  In  an  emergency,  purchases  from 
Latin  America  might  be  of  incalculable 
value  to  supplement:  (a)  stock  piles  accu¬ 
mulated  by  the  Government,  chiefly  from 
customary  sources  while  still  open;  (b) 
reserves  in  the  hands  of  industry  and  com¬ 
merce;  (c)  increased  domestic  production; 
(d)  such  imports  from  customary  sources 
as  might  continue  to  reach  the  United 
States,  possibly  via  new  and  circuitous 
routes;  (e)  domestic  reclaiming  operations 
and  imports  of  reclaimed  material;  (f) 
production  and  imports  of  natural  and 
synthetic  substitutes. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
rapidly  changing  international  situation 
and  the  increasing  tempo  and  varying 
emphasis  of  our  defense  eflbrt  constitute 
troublesome  variables  in  strategic  material 
equations.  The  increasing  extent  to  which 
basic  facts  and  future  planning  are,  of 
necessity,  treated  as  confidential  informa¬ 
tion  also  injects  new  unknowns  and  com¬ 
plicates  the  drawing  of  conclusions  by  any 
but  those  who  are  officially  charged  with 
solving  specific  problems. 

Examination  of  the  materials  designated 
as  strategic,  or  characterized  as  of  more  or 
less  strategic  importance,  in  various  govern¬ 
ment  publications,  articles,  and  press 
reports  reveals  the  fact  that  some  thirty- 
are  of  probable  interest  to  Latin  America 
and  to  those  of  us  who  are  working  for 
closer  social,  economic,  and  defense 
relations  between  the  American  Republics. 

A  brief  discussion  of  the  materials  that 
have  both  a  strategic  and  a  Latin  American 
interest  is  presented  in  the  following  pages. 


Facts  and  figures  come  chiefly  from  the 
Minerals  Yearbook  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
and  from  Department  of  Commerce 
statistical  and  other  publications.  The 
obser\ations  are  largely  exploratory  in 
nature  and  the  entire  presentation  is  in¬ 
tended  as  a  starting  point,  and  possibly 
a  guide  for  more  exhaustive  research, 
rather  than  as  a  finished  or  conclusive 
sur\ey. 

Tin  ranks  high  among  our  deficient 
strategic  materials,  according  to  the  Min¬ 
erals  Yearbook.  The  chief  reasons  are  its 
essential  usefulness  industrially,  the  lack 
of  domestic  deposits,  and  our  almost 
complete  dependence  on  a  few  remote 
overseas  sources. 

World  production  of  tin  in  1939  is 
estimated  at  181,000  long  tons.  United 
States  production  in  1939  was  34  tons,  and 
that  came  largely  from  Alaska.  Recovery 
of  secondary  tin,  largely  from  industrial  or 
new  scrap,  amounted  to  some  21,000  long 
tons  in  1938,  but  1939  figures  have  not  yet 
been  published.  United  .States  consump¬ 
tion  in  1939  is  estimated  at  about  68,000 
tons,  a  marked  increase  from  the  50,000 
tons  consumed  in  1938. 

United  States  imports  of  tin  (bars,  pigs, 
blocks,  etc.)  in  1939  amounted  to  70,102 
long  tons  valued  at  570,591,000.  The 
chief  suppliers  were  British  Malaya  (46,785 
tons),  L’nited  Kingdom  (10,698),  and  the 
Netherlands  Indies  (5,316).  The  only 
Latin  American  supplier  was  Argentina, 
which  shipped  251  tons.  However,  all 
imports  of  tin  ore  and  concentrates  came 
from  Latin  .America.  Total  1939  imports 
were  500  long  tons  (tin  content)  valued  at 
5418,000.  The  suppliers  were  Chile  (279 
tons),*  Argentina  (89),  Mexico  (61),  Peru 
(51),  and  Bolivia  f20). 

Late  in  1939  the  Phelps  Dodge  Corpora¬ 
tion  and  the  American  Metal  Co.,  Ltd. 

•  It  seems  certain  that  practically  this  entire  amount 
originated  in  Bolivia. 
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Courtesy  of  C-  H-  Cameron 


A  TRAINLOAD  OF  MANGANESE  ORE 

Manganese  is  essential  as  a  purifying  agent  in  steel  making  and  as  an  alloy  in  the 
production  of  sp>ecial  purpose  steels.  Brazil  and  Cuba  supplied  about  a  quarter  of  the 
total  United  .States  imports  in  1939. 


announced  that  they  were  establishing 
domestic  smelting  plants  for  treating 
Bolivian  and  other  available  tin  ores. 
Commenting  on  these  new  projects  in  a 
lecture  on  tin  at  Columbia  University  on 
November  20,  1939,  M.  VV.  Tuthill  stated: 

To  some  extent,  ore  contracts  have  already  been 
entered  into,  and  several  thousand  tons  will  be 
arriving  here  shortly.  It  is  only  a  matter  of  2  or 
3  months’  time  before  we  shall  be  once  more 
turning  out  .American  refined  tin  mostly  from 
refractory  ores.  And  the  good  thing  about  it  is 
that  this  strategically  imp>ortant  industry  is  to 
stand  on  its  own  legs,  without  benefit  of  subsidy. 
Test  runs  indicate  that  the  quality  of  this  domestic 
refined  tin,  to  be  produced  by  new  and  more 
efficient  methods,  will  be  entirely  acceptable  to 
.\merican  consumers.  Output,  as  now  contem¬ 
plated,  will  not  be  large — we  shall  still  have  to 
import  the  bulk  of  our  metal  requirements — but 
it  is  a  vital  and  most  interesting  step  toward  self- 
sufficiency. 

The  Minerals  Yearbook  adds: 

Although  no  commercial  production  was  re¬ 
corded  in  1 939,  in  December  the  American  Metal 
Co.,  Ltd.  was  awarded  a  contract  to  supply  the 


Government  with  100  short  tons  of  domestictdly 
refined  high-grade  tin  at  47.22  cents  jjer  pound, 
subject  to  delayed  delivery.  This  contract  was 
made  as  part  of  the  stock-pile  purchasing  program 
authorized  by  the  Strategic  Materials  .Act. 

Manganese  ore  suitable  for  use  by  the 
steel  industry  is  among  the  more  important 
problem  commodities  and  of  the  strategic 
minerals  it  is  the  one  required  in  the  largest 
quantities.  It  is  essential  as  a  purifying 
agent  in  steel  making  and  also  as  an  alloy 
in  the  production  of  special  purpose  steels. 
Relatively  minor  quantities  are  needed  in 
numerous  other  industries  and  frequently  a 
lower  grade  ore  can  be  utilized  by  these 
secondary'  consumers.  The  Bureau  of 
Mines  estimated  the  United  States  con¬ 
sumption  of  metallurgical  manganese  ore 
(having  35  percent  or  greater  manganese 
content)  at  about  500,000  long  tons  in 
1938,  but  in  a  y'ear  of  capacity  operation 
of  the  steel  industry  about  a  million  tons  of 
such  ore  would  be  required  for  this  single 
industry. 
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United  States  production  of  metallurgi¬ 
cal  manganese  ore  in  1939  was  estimated 
at  about  30,000  metric  tons.  In  Latin 
America,  Brazil  is  the  most  important 
producer  with  an  esdmated  1939  output 
of  193,000  metric  tons.  Cuba  ranked 
second  with  102,000  tons,  followed  by 
Chile  (13,000),  Peru  (4,000),  Bolivia 
(500),  and  Mexico  (27).  In  1938,  the  last 
year  for  which  figures  are  available,  Argen¬ 
tina  produced  437  metric  tons  and  Costa 
Rica  304.  Total  1939  production  in  Latin 
.\merica  was  probably  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  315,000  metric  tons,  as  compared 
with  the  30,000  metric  tons  produced  in  the 
United  States  and  an  estimated  world  pro¬ 
duction  (1938)  of  5,108,000  metric  tons. 

Normally  more  than  90  percent  of  the 
world’s  manganese  ore  comes  from  Russia, 
India,  British  Africa,  and  Brazil,  with 
Russia  alone  usually  supplying  more  than 
half.  In  1939,  the  United  States  imported 
for  consumption  approximately  627,000 
long  tons  of  metallurgical  manganese  ore 
valued  at  about  $8,500,000.  Of  this  total, 
Brazil  supplied  43,000  tons,  and  Cuba 
106,000 — a  total  of  149,000  long  tons, 
indicating  that  about  a  quarter  of  United 
States  imports  came  from  Latin  America. 
General  imports  in  1939  were  larger, 
amounting  to  698,000  long  tons.  Most  of 
this  difference  was  accounted  for  by  general 
imports  from  Brazil,  which  totaled  104,000 
long  tons.  General  impiorts  represent 
actual  physical  movement  to  the  United 
States,  so  that  a  part  of  this  Brazilian 
manganese  was  probably  not  cleared 
through  the  Customs  until  some  time  in 
1940. 

The  United  States  imports  and  consumes 
about  half  a  million  long  tons  of  crude 
rubber  annually.  It  is  the  world’s  largest 
consumer  and  normally  buys  between  50 
and  60  percent  of  world  output.  Approxi¬ 
mately  97  percent  of  the  total  crude  rubber 
output  is  produced  in  the  Middle  East, 


including  British  Malaya,  other  British 
possessions  and  the  Netherlands  Indies. 

South  America,  the  original  home  of  the 
rubber  plant,  reached  its  production  peak 
in  1912  with  49,000  long  tons,  but  the 
development  of  plantation  rubber  in  the 
Middle  East  discouraged  the  collection  of 
wild  rubber,  and  South  American  produc¬ 
tion  declined  rapidly  until  in  1938  it 
amounted  to  but  15,000  long  tons.  The 
growing  of  plantation  rubber  in  South 
America  on  a  profitable  basis  has  been 
rendered  difficult  by  leaf  disease,  labor 
shortage,  and  labor  costs.  Mexico  pro¬ 
duces  guayule  rubber,  and  its  peak  produc¬ 
tion  of  10,000  long  tons  was  also  reached  in 
1912.  Output  has  declined;  in  1938  it 
was  3.000  tons. 

World  production  of  crude  rubber  in 
1939,  according  to  the  International  Rub¬ 
ber  Regulation  Committee,  reached  the 
total  of  1,004,429  long  tons,  divided  as 
follows:  Middle  East,  970,615;  Me.xican  i 
guayule,  2,861;  other  America,  16,094;  = 

Africa,  14,859.  American  rubber  manu-  J 

facturers  have  established  plantations  in 
British  Malaya,  Netherlands  Indies,  Phil-  f 
ippine  Islands,  Liberia,  Brazil,  Panama,  | 
Costa  Rica,  and  Mexico,  but  these  supply  E 
only  about  6  percent  of  our  requirements.  I 

In  time  of  emergency  the  United  States  j 
would  probably  reclaim  on  a  larger  scale. 

In  normal  times  our  annual  consumption  ! 
of  reclaimed  rubber  is  about  140,000  long  i 
tons.  Production  of  synthetic  substitutes  j 
could  be  stimulated,  but  while  these  are 
well  suited  to  certain  uses,  they  are  unsat-  | 
isfactory  for  others,  and  are  still  expensive. 
Natural  substitutes  may  be  available  for  \ 
certain  secondary  uses.  However,  it  is  | 
difficult  to  escape  the  conclusion  that  I 
prudence  demands  the  maintenance  of  a  j 
substantial  revolving  stock  pile,  with  rota-  r 
tion  designed  to  prevent  deterioration.  | 

United  States  imports  of  crude  rubber  1 
(excluding  latex  and  guayule)  in  1939  | 
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totaled  469,946  long  tons  valued  at  $167,- 
587,000.  The  important  suppliers  were 
British  Malaya  (266,660  long  tons),  Neth¬ 
erlands  Indies  (129,527);  Ceylon  (34,778); 
and  French  Indo-China  (25,985).  Seven 
Latin  American  countries  supplied  rela¬ 
tively  small  quantities  in  1939.  Brazil 
was  first  with  4,678  long  tons,  while  Ecua¬ 
dor  ranked  second  (698),  and  Bolivia, 
third  (243).  Smaller  amounts  were 
shipped  by  Nicaragua,  Peru,  Costa  Rica, 
and  Guatemala.  Several  others  have  lim¬ 
ited  production  and  make  occasional  ex¬ 
port  shipments.  Our  total  imports  from 
Latin  America  in  1939  were  5,671  long 
tons. 

United  States  imports  of  latex  in  terms 
of  dry  rubber  content  totaled  27,437  long 
tons  valued  at  $10,468,000  in  1939.  The 


principal  suppliers  were  Netherlands  In¬ 
dies  (13,509  long  tons),  British  Malaya 
(11,508),  and  Liberia  (2,318).  Latin 
American  suppliers  were  Brazil  (17  long 
tons),  and  Guatemala  (150  pounds). 

Latin  America  supplied  nearly  90  per¬ 
cent  of  United  States  imports  of  gutta 
balata  in  1939.  Balata  can  be  substituted 
for  rubber  in  some  applications,  such  as 
certain  kinds  of  transmission  belting.  Our 
1 939  imports  totaled  693  long  tons  valued 
at  $265,000.  The  Latin  American  sup¬ 
pliers  were  Brazil  (520  long  tons),  Peru 
(46),  Colombia  (38)  and  Venezuela  (16). 

Antimony  is  a  strategic  material  which 
the  United  States  now  obtains  largely 
from  Latin  .■\merica,  though  formerly 
China  was  the  chief  supplier.  Its  princi¬ 
pal  use  is  in  the  manufacture  of  non-fer- 


AN  AMERICAN  RUBBER  PLANTATION 

Rubber  is  high  on  the  list  of  strategic  materials  required  by  the  United  States,  which  in  normal  times  buys 
between  50  and  60  fjercent  of  world  output.  Although  the  rubber  plant  is  native  to  America,  it  is  only 
in  recent  years  that  large-scale  plantations  have  been  established  in  this  hemisphere. 
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rous  alloys.  Industry  requires  antimony 
for  the  production  of  such  articles  as  bat¬ 
tery  plates,  type  metal,  cable  covering, 
bearing  metals,  bullets,  chemicals,  and 
pigments. 

Available  figures  on  production  and  im¬ 
ports  indicate  that  United  States  annual 
requirements  are  about  12,000  short  tons 
of  antimony.  United  States  production 
for  1939  is  reported  at  only  328  metric 
tons  from  antimony  ores,  but  the  total 
from  all  ores  was  929  tons.  In  the  same 
year,  our  imports  of  antimony  ore,  in 
terms  of  content,  all  from  Latin  America, 
amounted  to  9,448  short  tons,  valued  at 
$1,132,000.  Mexico  supplied  6,346  short 
tons;  Bolivia,  2,454;  Peru.  430;  and  .Ar¬ 
gentina,  218.  In  addition,  the  United 
States  imported  1,045  short  tons  of  anti¬ 
mony  metal,  chiefly  from  China,  Mexico, 
and  Europe. 

Production  in  Latin  .America  during 
1939  has  been  reported  as  follows:  Bolivia, 
9,255  metric  tons;  Mexico,  7,243;  and 
Peru,  775.  Argentina  produced  174  met¬ 
ric  tons  in  1938,  but  output  must  have 
been  increased  in  1939,  since  nearly  200 
metric  tons  were  shipped  to  the  United 
States.  Honduras  produced  about  a  ton 
in  1936,  but  recent  data  are  not  available. 
World  production  is  estimated  at  32,000 
metric  tons,  of  which  over  55  percent  now 
originates  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Only  a  small  fraction  of  the  world  mica 
production,  estimated  at  34,000  tons  in 
1938,  is  of  types  considered  of  strategic 
importance.  Waste  and  scrap  mica  con¬ 
stitute  approximately  74  percent  of  the 
world  output,  or  about  25,000  tons,  but  it 
is  from  the  remaining  26  percent,  repre¬ 
sented  by  about  9,000  tons  of  block  mica, 
that  the  manufacturers  derive  the  split¬ 
tings  and  sheets  of  which,  in  turn,  only  a 
part  may  be  characterized  as  strategic. 
Practically  all  of  these  strategic  splittings 
and  sheets  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of 


electric  appliances,  devices,  and  machin¬ 
ery,  many  of  which  are  of  interest  to  the 
aviation  and  communication  industries 
and  services,  and  thus  have  a  peculiar 
strategic  value.  L’nited  States  production 
of  block  mica  in  1938  was  nearly  19,000 
metric  tons,  but  only  a  small  part  of  this 
total  was  suitable  for  strategic  utilization. 
Production  in  Latin  .America  for  the  same 
year  was  estimated  at  about  800  metric 
tons,  divided  as  follows:  Brazil,  521;  .Ar¬ 
gentina,  250;  Peru  24;  and  Bolivia,  4. 

United  States  imports  of  unmanufac¬ 
tured  mica  in  1939  amounted  to  4,730 
short  tons  valued  at  $301,000.  The  Latin 
American  suppliers  were  Brazil  (129  tons), 
Argentina  (59),  and  Bolivia  (2).  An 
additional  2.6  tons  of  manufactured  mica 
was  imported  from  Brazil.  The  trade 
figures  do  not  classify  imports  so  that  the 
extent  to  which  they  are  of  strategic 
interest  can  be  determined.  Probably 
less  than  a  quarter  of  Latin  American 
production  can  be  considered  strategic. 
Since  most  of  the  United  States  produc¬ 
tion  is  of  the  non-strategic  types  it  would 
seem  reasonable  to  assume  that  a  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  the  imports  are  of  the 
strategic  varieties.  However,  the  multi¬ 
plicity  of  types  and  uses  makes  it  difficult 
to  draw  any  definite  conclusions  without 
a  thorough  technical  study  of  the  various 
available  supplies  and  deposits. 

Chromium  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the 
major  strategic  materials  because  of  its 
importance  to  our  metallurgical  and 
chemical  industries  and  the  dependence 
of  the  United  States  on  imported  ores. 
It  is  extensively  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  alloy  and  stainless  steels,  and  chromite 
refractories  are  essential  to  numerous 
metallurgical  processes.  In  recent  years, 
chromium  plating  has  become  important 
industrially. 

Chromite  is  the  only  chromium  ore  of 
commercial  importance,  and  about  three- 
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quarters  of  the  world’s  supply  is  produced 
in  Russia,  British  Africa,  Turkey,  and 
Cuba.  United  States  production  in  1939 
was  3,672  metric  tons,  and  in  Latin 
.\merica,  Cuba  produced  67,061  metric 
tons  and  Guatemala,  1,933.  No  1939 
figure  is  available  for  Brazil,  but  its  1938 
output  was  reported  to  be  934  metric 
tons. 

>  United  States  imports  of  chromite  in 
’  1939  totaled  318,000  long  tons  including 

66,000  from  Cuba  and  1,900  from  Guate¬ 
mala.  British  Africa  supplied  118,000 
tons  and  the  Philippine  Islands,  72,000. 

Tungsten,  the  heaviest  of  the  base 
metals,  is  usually  considered  as  a  strategic 
material  because  of  its  importance  as  an 
alloy  in  the  manufacture  of  high  tension 
=  steels.  Much  of  this  steel  is  used  in  the 

[production  of  metal  working  tools.  How¬ 
ever,  the  United  States  produces  a  con- 
!  siderable  part  of  its  requirements,  and  to 

=  some  extent  molvbdenum  can  be  utilized 

h 

t  as  a  substitute.  World  production  of 
■  tungsten  is  reported  to  have  increased 
j  slightly  in  1939.  The  United  States  is 
^  now  one  of  the  principal  producers,  and 
r  shipments  from  domestic  mines  in  1939 

I  were  the  highest  for  any  but  the  war  years 
1916-18.  Conditions  in  the  Far  East 
hampered  the  Chinese  industry,  which 
normally  furnishes  a  large  part  of  the 
world’s  supply. 

United  States  shipments  from  mines  in 
1939  were  3,889  metric  tons,  though  ac¬ 
tual  production  was  somewhat  less.  Bo- 
:  livian  exports  in  1939  totaled  3,334  metric 
;  tons.  Other  Latin  American  countries  for 

(which  1938  figures  are  the  latest  available 
produced  as  follows:  .Argentina,  1,195 
metric  tons;  Peru,  170;  Mexico,  76;  and 
Brazil,  2.  Chile  produced  5  metric  tons 
in  1937.  .All  figures  in  this  paragraph 
refer  to  tungsten  concentrates. 

In  1939  United  States  imports  for  con¬ 
sumption  of  tungsten  ore  and  concentrates. 


in  terms  of  tungsten  content,  amounted  to 
1,485,157  pounds  valued  at  $998,000. 
General  imports,  which  represent  the 
actual  physical  movement  to  the  United 
States  in  1939,  w'ere  even  larger,  consisting 
of  ores  and  concentrates  containing  3,1 1 1,- 
629  pounds  of  tungsten.  Of  these  total 
general  imports,  Bolivia  supplied  24  per¬ 
cent,  Argentina  8,  Mexico  5,  Peru  3,  and 
Chile  1,  or  a  total  of  41  percent  for  Latin 
.America.  China  was  the  chief  supplier 
with  a  45-pcrcent  share. 

In  addition  to  the  above  imports  in 
1939  there  were  imported  for  smelting, 
refining  and  export  589,828  pounds  of 
tungsten  in  concentrates.  Seventy  per¬ 
cent  of  this  amount  came  from  Latin 
.America,  the  suppliers  in  order  of  impor¬ 
tance  being  Bolivia,  Mexico,  Peru,  Argen¬ 
tina,  and  Chile. 

Mercury  is  a  material  which  must  be 
imported  in  substantial  quantities,  since 
the  United  States  produces  only  about 
half  of  its  requirements.  Under  normal 
conditions,  Spain  supplies  approximately 
two-thirds  of  the  world’s  output,  while 
Italy  ranks  second  and  the  United  States 
third.  In  recent  years  United  States  con¬ 
sumption  has  averaged  about  1,000  metric 
tons.  In  1939,  United  States  production 
was  just  over  642  metric  tons,  and  imports 
totaled  about  121  metric  tons. 

Mexico  was  the  second  supplier  of  our 
1939  imports,  shipping  nearly  20  metric 
tons,  as  compared  with  about  90  tons  from 
Spain  and  11  tons  from  Italy.  However, 
Mexican  production  in  1939  has  been 
reported  at  over  254  metric  tons,  and  the 
United  States  may  be  able  to  obtain 
larger  supplies  from  this  source.  Bolivia 
is  reported  to  have  produced  about  a 
third  of  a  ton  of  mercury  in  1939. 

Mercury  has  a  wide  variety  of  industrial 
uses,  and  is  of  importance  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  explosives,  paint,  drugs,  dental 
amalgam,  scientific  instruments,  various 
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CINCHONA  BARK 

From  the  bark  of  the  cinchona  tree  quinine  is 
derived,  a  drug  considered  essential  for  protection 
against  malaria.  Although  the  cinchona  tree  is 
a  native  of  this  hemisphere,  the  United  States 
obtained  only  about  2  percent  of  its  1939  imports 
of  the  product  from  Latin  .\merica. 

disinfectants,  and  felt,  as  well  as  for  use  in 
connection  with  gold  recovery,  mercury 
boilers,  vapor  lamps,  and  numerous  other 
devices. 

Cinchona  bark,  from  which  quinine  is 
derived,  is  now  produced  almost  entirely 
on  the  plantations  of  the  Netherlands 
Indies,  although  the  product  is  native  to 
South  America.  This  bark  is  shipped 
mainly  to  a  group  of  manufacturers  in  the 
Netherlands,  who  manufacture  a  large 
part  of  the  world’s  quinine.  The  Nether¬ 
lands  colony  is  said  to  grow  over  90  per¬ 
cent  of  all  cultivated  cinchona  bark. 


.\N  AMERICAN  UNION 

Synthetic  compound  substitutes  have  met 
with  considerable  success,  but  quinine  is 
still  regarded  as  an  essential  drug  for 
protection  against  malaria. 

Several  Latin  American  countries  pro¬ 
duce  cinchona  bark  on  a  small  scale. 
L’nited  States  imports  in  1939  totaled  2.- 
000,000  pounds  valued  at  $857,000.  Im¬ 
ports  from  Latin  American  countries  were 
as  follows:  Ecuador,  26,000  pounds; 
Colombia,  11,000;  and  Guatemala,  2,000. 
Brazil,  Peru,  and  Bolivia  also  export 
limited  quantities  of  bark. 

Brazil  occupies  first  place  as  a  supplier  of 
quartz  crystal  of  the  form  having  special 
characteristics  that  make  it  suitable  for 
use  in  radio  frequency  control  devices,  for 
radio  and  sound  reproduction  applica¬ 
tions,  and  in  certain  scientific  instruments. 
Available  figures  indicate  that  Brazilian 
quartz  production  varies  between  200 
and  500  metric  tons,  of  which,  however, 
less  than  10  tons  is  said  to  be  of  the  type 
considered  strategic.  The  greater  part  of 
the  output  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
jewelry,  optical  instruments,  and  drills. 
Brazil  is  considered  the  only  developed 
source  for  the  strategic  piezoelectric  crystal. 

The  United  States  depends  almost  en¬ 
tirely  on  Canada  for  its  supply  of  nickel. 
Canada  produces  over  85  percent  of  world 
output.  The  steel  industry  absorbs  over  a 
half  of  production  and  imports.  Nickel 
is  used  extensively  in  the  manufacture  of 
alloy  and  stainless  steels. 

In  1939,  United  States  production 
amounted  to  but  357  metric  tons  of  nickel, 
and  this  was  obtained  as  a  by-product  in 
the  electrolytic  refining  of  copper.  World 
production  was  estimated  at  roughly  121,- 
000  metric  tons  (nickel  content  of  ore), 
and  that  of  Canada  at  103,000  metric 
tons.  In  1938,  United  States  consumption 
was  estimated  at  22,400  tons,  of  which  80 
percent  came  from  Canada.  Preliminary 
estimates  indicated  a  heavy  increase  in 
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L'nited  States  consumption  in  1939 — to 
approximately  52,000  short  tons.  Brazil 
is  the  only  Latin  American  producer  listed 
in  the  Minerals  Yearbook,  and  its  output 
is  given  as  375  metric  tons  in  1938  and  25 
metric  tons  in  1939. 

Manila  fiber,  or  abaca,  is  a  long,  strong, 
hard  fiber  that  is  obtained  from  the  leaf 
stems  forming  the  trunk  of  the  abaca  plant. 
.\lmost  the  entire  world  supply  is  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  the 
United  States  obtains  most  of  its  require¬ 
ments  from  that  source.  In  1939,  the 
United  States  imported  46,000  tons  of 
Manila  fiber  valued  at  over  $4,000,000, 
and,  except  for  720  tons  from  the  Nether¬ 
lands  Indies,  the  entire  amount  originated 
in  the  Philippines. 

There  is  no  satisfactory  substitute  for 
abaca  fiber,  and  it  is  essential  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  high-grade  marine  cordage. 
Rope  made  from  this  fiber  is  also  used  for 
oil-well  cables  and  construction  work. 
The  important  characteristics  of  Manila 
rope  are,  its  great  tensile  strength,  its  elas¬ 
ticity,  and  its  long  life  under  all  weather 
conditions. 

.\baca  has  been  raised  experimentally 
in  Central  .America,  Colombia,  and  a  few 
other  Latin  American  areas,  but,  accord¬ 
ing  to  available  reports,  there  has  been  no 
Latin  .\merican  commercial  production 
of  this  fiber.  Small  quantities  of  abaca 
cordage  may  have  been  made  in  these 
countries  for  local  use.  It  is  said  that  the 
development  of  commercial  abaca  pro¬ 
duction  in  Latin  America  depends  to  a 
considerable  degree  on  the  perfection  of 
satisfactory  mechanical  stripping  methods. 
Certain  other  Latin  American  fibers  might 
be  substituted  for  abaci  in  some  of  its  less 
demanding  uses,  and  experiments  with 
mixed  fibers  might  develop  an  interesting 
compromise  product. 

Charcoal  made  from  coconut  shells,  or 
coconut  shell  char,  is  considered  of  stra¬ 


tegic  interest  because  it  has  been  the  best 
available  absorbent  filling  for  gas-mask 
canisters.  However,  some  progress  has 
been  made  in  developing  domestic  susbti- 
tutes  for  this  purpose. 

Coconuts  are  produced  along  the  coasts 
of  many  tropical  areas,  and  it  should  not 
be  difficult  to  obtain  considerable  supplies 
from  the  countries  of  Central  America, 
northern  South  America,  and  the  West 
Indies,  though  the  task  of  collecting  and 
shipping  the  shell  might  present  some  diffi¬ 
culties.  A  small  amount  of  shell  would  be 
available  in  the  United  States,  since  con¬ 
siderable  quantities  of  coconuts  in  the  shell 
are  imported  each  year — 28,000,000  nuts 
in  1939.  Puerto  Rico  (U.  S.)  shipped  the 
United  States  16,000,000  nuts  in  the  same 
year. 

Silk,  though  generally  considered  a  lux¬ 
ury  material,  has  certain  industrial  uses  of 
strategic  interest.  There  is  no  domestic 
production  of  raw  silk  and  we  depend 
largely  on  Japan  for  our  requirements. 
The  United  States  consumes  more  than 
half  of  world  production,  which  usually 
exceeds  100,000,000  pounds,  and  Japan 
normally  accounts  for  about  three-quarters 
of  world  output. 

United  States  imports  of  raw  silk  in  1939 
totaled  51,600,000  pounds,  valued  at  $121, 
000,000.  Of  this,  Japan  shipped  44,600,- 
000  pounds,  worth  $107,000,000.  China 
and  Italy  were,  respiectively,  second  and 
third  suppliers. 

Experiments  in  sericulture  have  been 
conducted  in  several  Latin  .American  coun¬ 
tries,  but  only  in  Brazil  has  it  assumed 
commercial  proportions.  Probably  Brazil 
now  produces  nearly  half  of  its  raw  silk  re¬ 
quirements  and  the  industry  seems  to  be 
making  further  headway.  Some  types  of 
long  staple  Peruvian  cotton,  in  selected 
grades,  might  be  utilized  to  replace  or  mix 
with  silk  in  some  of  its  uses. 

The  large  domestic  production  of  hides, 
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the  increasing  use  of  substitutes  for  sole 
leather,  and  the  decrease  in  animal  trans¬ 
port  and  harness  requirements,  combine  to 
reduce  the  urgency  of  the  hide  problem 
from  a  strategic  point  of  view.  However, 
we  are  dependent  to  a  considerable  extent 
on  imported  supplies  of  heavy  hides  suit¬ 
able  for  making  sole  leather. 

In  1939  the  United  States  imported 
raw  hides  and  skins  valued  at  $47,000,000, 
of  which  supplies  worth  $19,000,000,  or 
alx)ut  40  percent,  came  from  Latin 
America.  Other  important  suppliers  were 
New  Zealand  ($4,987,000),  British  Malaya 
($4,838,000),  Canada  ($2,856,000),  Ni¬ 
geria  ($2,007,000),  and  Australia 
($1,801,000).  In  Latin  America,  Ar¬ 
gentina  was  the  chief  supplier  with 
$11,000,000,  Brazil  ranked  second  with 
$5,000,000,  and  Mexico  third  with 
$1,000,000.  The  balance  came  from  a 
long  list  of  Latin  American  countries,  few 
if  any  failing  to  contribute  at  least  a  few 
thousand  dollars’  worth. 

The  supply  of  hides  available  from  .Ar¬ 
gentina  is  of  particular  interest  because  of 
its  large  production  of  high  grade  “Fri- 
gorifico”  or  “Packer”  hides.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  imports  from  Argentina  were  as 
follows;  1,893,000  cattle  hides  valued  at 
about  $7,500,000;  5,133,000  sheep  and 
lamb  skins  valued  at  $1,800,000;  and 
2,505,000  goat  and  kid  skins  valued  at 
$1,000,000. 

Wool,  the  most  important  animal  fiber, 
assumes  added  importance  in  times  of 
emergency,  because  of  the  increased 
demand  for  uniforms,  blankets,  felt,  bunt¬ 
ing,  flannel,  and  other  woolen  clothing. 
The  general  increase  in  industrial  activ¬ 
ity  may  also  be  expected  to  bring  heavier 
civilian  buying  of  woolen  manufactures. 

In  1939,  the  L’nited  States  produced 
about  442.000,000  pounds  of  apparel 
wool  and  imported  another  98,000,000 
pounds.  The  principal  suppliers  were 


.Australia  (29,370,000  pounds);  .Argen¬ 
tina  (21,966,000);  Uruguay  (16,696,000); 
and  New  Zealand  (12,408,000).  Less 
important  suppliers  in  Latin  America  were 
Chile,  Peru,  Brazil,  and  Ecuador. 

Total  imports  of  unmanufactured  wool 
into  the  United  States  in  1939  were 
246,000,000  pounds  valued  at  nearly 
$50,000,000.  Latin  America  supplied 
over  36  percent  of  this  volume.  The  total 
was  divided  by  general  types  as  follows: 
carpet  wool,  59  percent;  apparel  wool, 
40;  camel  hair,  mohair  and  cashmere, 
alpaca,  etc.,  1. 

Nearly  every  country  in  Latin  .America 
produces  some  wool,  but  in  most  cases 
the  output  is  consumed  locally,  often  for 
hand  weaving.  The  more  industrialized 
countries,  however,  have  their  own  me¬ 
chanical  wool  spinning  and  weaving 
industries. 

Tanning  materials  are  considered  to  be 
of  strategic  importance,  but  not  to  present 
as  serious  a  supply  problem  as  do  commod¬ 
ities  that  we  produce  in  limited  quanti¬ 
ties.  It  is  estimated  that  the  United 
States  consumes  about  500,000,000  pounds 
of  these  tanning  materials  and  imports 
about  half  of  such  requirements. 

The  principal  materials  used  in  convert¬ 
ing  hides  into  leather  are  derived  from 
barks,  woods,  nuts,  etc.,  which  contain 
tannic  acid.  In  1939  the  United  States 
imported  tanning  and  dyeing  materials 
valued  at  $8,328,000.  Of  this  total,  Latin 
.America  supplied  almost  $5,724,000  worth, 
or  about  69  percent.  The  countries  in¬ 
volved  were  .Argentina  ($4,630,000),  Par¬ 
aguay  ($996,000),  Haiti  ($31,000),  Ecua¬ 
dor  ($26,000),  Nicaragua  ($16,000),  Peru 
($13,000),  Colombia  ($4,000),  Dominican 
Republic  ($4,000),  Venezuela  ($2,000), 
and  Mexico  ($1,000). 

By  far  the  most  important  imported 
material  was  quebracho  extract.  Im¬ 
ports  in  1939  of  this  item  alone  amounted 
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to  153,000,000  pounds,  valued  at  $5,082,- 
000,  of  which  about  four-fifths  came  from 
Argentina  and  the  balance  from  Para¬ 
guay.  In  addition,  Argentina  shipped 
some  half  million  dollars’  worth  of  que¬ 
bracho  logs.  From  the  other  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  countries  came  a  wide  range  of  nat¬ 
ural  dye  and  tanning  materials,  including 
annatto,  fustic  wood,  logwood,  divi-divi, 
Brazil  wood,  mangrove  bark,  and  coch¬ 
ineal. 

Platinum  is  a  precious  metal  with  many 
industrial  uses.  It  is  required  by  the 
chemical  industry  for  the  production  of 
sulfuric  and  nitric  acids  and  has  many 
applications  in  the  manufacture  of  scien¬ 
tific  instruments  and  electrical  devices. 

Its  chief  use  in  the  United  States,  however, 
is  for  the  manufacture  of  jewelry.  The 
dental  industry  also  takes  considerable 
quantities. 

World  production  of  platinum  in  1938 
is  roughly  estimated  at  540,000  ounces. 
Canada  was  the  chief  producer  with  54 
percent  of  the  total.  Then  followed 
Russia  (19  percent).  South  Africa  (11), 
United  States  (9),  and  Colombia  (6).  The 
United  States  was  the  fourth  producer  in 
1938  and  again  in  1939,  with  a  production 
of  43,760  ounces  in  the  latter  year.  Most 
of  this  production  came  from  Alaskan 
placer  mining  operations. 

The  United  States  is  by  far  the  largest 
consumer  of  platinum,  and  in  1939  used 
100,266  ounces.  It  is  also  becoming  an 
important  refining  center.  United  States 
imports  for  consumption  of  platinum 
metals  in  1939  totaled  306,627  ounces, 
valued  at  $9,882,000.  The  United  King¬ 
dom  supplied  250,699  ounces,  Colombia 
26,747,  and  Russia  19,846.  Other  Latin 
•American  suppliers  were  Argentina  (1,773 
ounces),  Peru  (160),  and  Panama  (10). 

Kapok  is  a  vegetable  down  obtained 
from  the  seed  pods  of  a  widely  distributed 
tropical  tree  indigenous  to  Southern  Asia 
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and  the  East  Indies.  Commercial  kapok 
is  a  soft,  lustrous,  inelastic  fiber  having  a 
low  specific  gravity.  It  is  too  brittle  for 
spinning,  but  its  other  characteristics  make 
it  suitable  for  use  as  stuffing  for  life-saving 
appliances,  pillows,  mattresses,  and  up¬ 
holstered  furniture.  Latin  American  balsa 
wood  provides  an  acceptable  substitute 
for  use  in  certain  types  of  life-saving 
equipment. 

In  1938,  w'orld  production  of  kapok  was 
estimated  at  about  21,000  tons,  and  the 
Netherlands  Indies  were  the  principal 
producers.  However,  several  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  countries  produce  kapok  and  it  is 
probable  that  imports  from  these  sources 
could  be  materially  increased.  In  1939 
the  United  States  imported  9,379  tons  of 
kapok  at  $2,336,000.  By  far  the  greater 
part — 8,237  tons — came  from  the  Nether¬ 
lands  East  Indies.  Latin  American  coun¬ 
tries  supplied  525  tons,  with  imports 
divided  as  follows:  Ecuador  (472  tons), 
Dominican  Republic  (35),  Brazil  (8), 
Peru  (8),  and  Me.xico  (2). 

Aluminum  has  been  considered  a  stra¬ 
tegic  material  because  of  its  importance  in 
the  manufacture  of  airplanes  and  other 
products  used  for  land,  air  and  water 
transport.  It  is  particularly  suitable  for 
such  use  due  to  its  lightness  and  strength. 
However,  our  supply  of  bauxite,  the  ore 
from  which  aluminum  is  recovered,  is  con¬ 
siderable,  and  the  industry  is  said  to  have 
been  improving  its  production  technique. 
In  1939,  the  United  States  imported  520,- 
000  tons  of  crude  bauxite  valued  at 
$3,765,000.  Of  this  total,  477,000  tons 
came  from  Surinam  and  about  30,000 
tons  from  British  Guiana.  These  colonies 
normally  supply  most  of  our  requirements. 

There  appears  to  be  only  a  very  limited 
production  of  bauxite  in  the  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  Republics.  Brazilian  production 
(exports)  in  1938  was  reported  at  13,000 
metric  tons.  Canada  is  an  important 
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manufacturer  of  aluminum  and  supplies 
us  with  most  of  our  imports  of  the  metal. 

British  Guiana’s  bauxite  production  in 
1939  was  484,000  metric  tons,  while  that 
of  Surinam  was  504,000  metric  tons. 
Both  of  these  important  sources  are  located 
on  the  north  coast  of  South  America;  they 
are  relatively  accessible  to  our  Gulf  ports 
and  not  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Carib¬ 
bean  and  the  protection  of  our  proposed 
chain  of  West  Indian  naval  and  air  bases. 

Mexico  plays  an  important  role  as  a 
supplier  of  graphite.  Normally,  we  obtain 
most  of  our  supplies  of  the  natural  product 
from  Ceylon,  Madagascar,  Mexico  and 
Chosen,  and  nearly  all  our  imports  of 
artificial  graphite  from  Canada. 

Graphite,  sometimes  called  plumbago, 
is  a  form  of  crystallized  carbon  and  may 
be  either  crystalline  or  amorphous.  It  is 
used  chiefly  in  foundries  and  steel  mills 
for  linings,  facing,  core  washes,  and  cru¬ 
cibles.  Other  industrial  uses  are  in  the 
manufacture  of  paints,  pencils,  lubricants, 
polishes,  electrodes,  brushes,  dry  batteries, 
brake  linings,  packing,  bearings,  and 
rubfter  compounds. 

Figures  for  United  States  production  of 
graphite  in  recent  years  are  not  available, 
but  the  1925-29  average  annual  output 
was  about  5,000  metric  tons.  United 
States  consumption  of  natural  graphite 
in  1938  was  estimated  at  17,800  short  tons. 
In  1938,  the  Latin  .\merican  producers 
were;  Mexico  (9,611  metric  tons);  Argen¬ 
tina  (28);  and  Brazil.  No  recent  figure  is 
available  for  Brazilian  production,  but  in 
late  years  it  is  said  to  have  produced  an 
average  of  4  metric  tons. 

Total  United  States  imports  of  graphite 
in  1939  amounted  to  21,950  short  tons 
valued  at  $425,000.  Of  this  total,  Mexico 
supplied  11,042  short  tons,  all  natural 
amorphous  graphite.  Mexico  has  been 
supplying  about  two-thirds  of  our  imports 
of  this  type. 


Asbestos  is  of  strategic  interest,  but  the 
problem  of  its  supply  is  not  among  the 
most  acute.  The  L’nited  States  is  the 
largest  manufacturer  of  asbestos  products 
and  in  1939  produced  only  6  percent  of 
its  requirements.  United  States  consump¬ 
tion  in  1939  was  about  256,000  short  tons, 
and  our  production  amounted  to  but  15,- 
500  short  tons.  However,  the  extensive 
deposits  in  Quebec,  Canada,  offer  a 
nearby  supply  of  great  value. 

In  1939  the  United  States  imported 
243,000  short  tons  of  asbestos  valued  at 
$9,000,000,  and  of  this  total  Canada  sup¬ 
plied  224,000  tons  valued  at  $7,600,000. 
British  Africa,  the  second  supplier,  is  of 
particular  importance  as  a  shipper  of  the 
better  grades  used  for  manufacturbg 
fabrics  and  quality  insulation  materials. 

Asbestos  has  many  industrial  uses  and 
among  its  more  important  manufactures  are 
brake  lining,  clutch  facing,  roofing,  siding, 
pipe  covering,  packing,  and  many  insulation 
and  fire-proofing  materials  and  products. 

Production  of  asbestos  has  been  reported 
from  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  and  \'ene- 
zuela,  but  always  in  very  limited  volume. 

In  1939,  11  short  tons  were  imported  from 
\’enezuela.  The  existence  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  of  sizeable  and  accessible  deposits  of 
commercial  grade  asbestos  has  not  been 
reported. 

Cork  is  produced  only  in  two  narrow 
belts,  along  the  coasts  of  France,  Spain,  i 
and  Portugal,  and  along  the  north  coast  ( 
of  Africa,  in  Algeria  and  Morocco,  but 
Ecuador  and  Central  America  produce  ( 
balsa  wood  which  can  be  utilized  as  a  ! 
cork  substitute  for  some  purposes.  Several  f 
Latin  American  countries  produce  kapok  i 
and  balata,  which  can  be  similarly  sub-  i 
stituted  at  times.  In  1939,  United  States  1 

imports  of  balsa  wood  form  Latin  America  c 

totaled  6,467,000  board  feet  valued  at  o 
$191,000,  and  the  suppliers  were  Ecuador,  r 
Costa  Rica,  and  Nicaragua.  o 
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Iodine  is  of  importance  in  medicine, 
and  industrially  in  the  manufacture  of 
photographic  supplies.  The  last  produc¬ 
tion  figure  available  for  the  United  States 
shows  that  in  1937  our  output  was  nearly 
500,000  pounds,  valued  at  $242,000.  Pro¬ 
duction  is  said  to  have  increased  in  1938 
and  again  in  1939. 

United  States  imports  of  iodine  (crude) 
in  1939  totaled  200,000  pounds  valued  at 
$168,000,  and  came  entirely  from  Chile. 
Formerly  the  United  States  was  largely 
dependent  on  imported  supplies,  but  now 
it  ranks  as  the  world’s  second  producer, 
chiefly  as  the  result  of  new  production 
methods  utilizing  salt  brines  from  aban¬ 
doned  oil  wells  as  the  raw  material. 

Vanadium,  used  principally  in  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  special  alloy  steels  and  irons, 
is  also  obtainable  in  Latin  America.  Peru 
and  the  United  States  are  the  world’s 
leading  producers.  Peruvian  production 
in  1939  was  reported  to  be  1,016  metric 
tons,  as  compared  with  United  .States  pro¬ 
duction  of  900  metric  tons.  Me.xico  pro¬ 
duced  180  metric  tons  in  1938,  but  no 
1939  estimate  is  available.  The  only  other 
producers  of  importance  are  Northern 
Rhodesia  and  Southw'est  Africa. 

In  1939,  the  United  States  imported 
15,694  short  tons  of  vanadium  ores  valued 
at  $992,000.  Peru  was  the  only  supplier. 
The  ore  imports  represented  3,808,000 
pounds  of  vanadic  oxide,  or  a  vanadium 
content  of  2,133,000  pounds. 

There  is  some  production  of  molyb¬ 
denum  in  Latin  .America.  Operations  in 
Mexico,  Norway,  and  the  L’nited  States 
furnish  the  greater  part  of  world  require¬ 
ments.  Molybdenum  is  used  principally 
in  the  manufacture  of  special  alloy  steels. 
In  1939,  Peru  produced  239  metric  tons 
of  concentrates,  while  Chile  produced 
ores  with  molybdenum  content  of  30 
metric  tons.  In  1938,  Mexico  had  an 
output  of  ore  with  483  metric  tons  of 


molybdenum  content.  These  may  be 
compared  with  1939  production  in  the 
United  States  of  ore  with  13,755  metric 
tons  of  molybdenum  content. 

L’nited  States  imports  of  molybdenum  for 
consumption,  in  terms  of  content,  were  1 3 
short  tons,  valued  at  $32,000  in  1939,  and 
came  chiefly  from  Germany.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  L’nited  States  imported  for  smelt¬ 
ing,  refining,  and  export,  ore  and  concen¬ 
trates  containing  about  25  short  tons  of 
molybdenum,  valued  at  $34,000,  of  which 
about  3  tons  came  from  Mexico.  Turkey 
and  Morocco  supplied  the  balance. 

Nitrates,  zirconium,  and  magnesium  are 
other  materials  which  at  times  have  been 
considered  of  some  strategic  interest. 
Chile,  of  course,  can  supply  large  quantities 
of  sodium  nitrate.  In  1939,  we  bought 
604,000  tons  of  this  product,  v'alued  at 
$11,200,000,  from  Chile,  practically  our 
entire  imported  supply  for  the  year. 
Brazil  shipped  us  705  tons  of  zirconium 
ore,  worth  $21,000,  in  1939,  about  a  fifth 
of  our  imports.  None  of  our  1939  im¬ 
ports  of  magnesium  metal  or  alloys  came 
from  Latin  .\merica,  but  in  the  magnesium 
compound  group  Cuba  supplied  535  short 
tons  of  magnesite.  Venezuelan  deposits  of 
magnesite  may  be  worked  again  if  our 
steel  industry  continues  to  increase  its 
operations. 

Cobalt  also  appears  to  have  some  claim 
to  strategic  classification.  The  Minerals 
Yearbook  states  that  some  cobalt  is  pro¬ 
duced  in  Bolivia,  Chile,  and  Mexico,  but 
that  output  figures  are  not  available.  Our 
only  imports  of  cobalt  from  Latin  America 
in  1939  consisted  of  38,000  pounds  of  ore 
from  Chile.  Canada  also  shipped  the 
ore,  but  the  metal  oxide  and  salts  came 
entirely  from  Europe. 

.\mong  the  minor  metals,  beryl  or  beryl¬ 
lium  is  of  some  strategic  interest,  and  de¬ 
serves  special  mention  since  our  entire  1 939 
overseas  purchases  of  beryllium  ore  came 
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from  Latin  America.  Argentina  supplied 
768,000  pounds,  valued  at  SI  3,800,  while 
Brazil  shipped  the  balance — 149,000 
pounds  worth  $800 — making  a  total  of 
917,000  pounds,  valued  at  $14,600.  Do¬ 
mestic  production  is  estimated  at  not  more 
than  300,000  pounds.  Beryl’s  chief  use  is 
in  the  manufacture  of  copper  alloys  and 
ceramics.  .'Vn  interesting  new  develop¬ 
ment  is  the  use  of  this  alloy  for  cast  setting 
diamond  core  bits  and  reaming  shells. 
South  .‘American  ore  moved  largely  to  Ger¬ 
many  before  that  country  was  blockaded. 

The  commodity  import  figures  that  have 
been  used  to  indicate  our  purchase  of 
strategic  materials  in  Latin  .America  arc 
for  1 939,  and  therefore  reflect  the  trade  of 
the  first  few  war  months  only.  It  will  be 
some  time  before  detailed  1940  figures  are 
available,  but  figures  for  our  total  trade 
with  individual  countries  during  the  first 
eleven  months  of  1940  have  just  become 
available. 

During  the  first  11  months  of  1940  the 
L’nited  States  imported  from  the  twenty 
republics  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  mer¬ 
chandise  valued  at  nearly  $537,000,000. 
These  substantial  purchases  of  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  export  products,  chiefly  foodstuffs  and 
raw  materials,  represented  an  increase  of 
21  percent  over  the  movement  in  the  cor¬ 
responding  months  of  1939.  Moreover, 
they  amounted  to  over  23  percent  of  total 
United  States  imports  for  consumption 
from  all  countries,  whereas  in  the  1939 
period  imports  of  $443,000,000  from  Latin 
.America  represented  a  little  less  than  22 
percent  of  total  imports. 

In  1940,  Cuba  is  leading  the  other  nine¬ 
teen  suppliers  with  shipments  valued  at 
$102,000,000,  while  Brazil  is  in  second 
place  with  a  total  of  $92,000,000.  Argen¬ 
tina  stands  third  with  $72,000,000,  and  is 


followed  by  Mexico  ($57,000,000),  Chile 
($53,000,000),  Colombia  ($43,000,000), 
and  Venezuela  ($35,000,000). 

Imports  from  Chile  during  the  January- 
November  period  of  1940  increased  by  91 
percent  over  the  trade  of  the  first  11 
months  of  1 939.  In  the  case  of  Venezuela, 
the  increase  was  65  percent,  while  the  gain 
for  Argentina  was  36  percent,  for  Cuba  1~ 
percent,  and  for  Mexico  14  percent,  w 
Imports  from  Colombia  and  Brazil  de-  ; 
dined  slightly. 

United  States  imports  for  consumption 
from  the  twenty  Latin  American  republics 
during  the  first  11  months  of  1940  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  corresponding  period  of 
1939  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 

United  States  Imports  jrom  the  Twenty  Latin 
American  Republics — First  Eleven  Months  ij 
1940  Compared  with  1939 


Imports  for  Consumption 


Thousands  of  dollars 

l»3y 

IMO 

ArRcntina . 

52,487 

Prelimi- 

narg 

71,611 

Bolivia . 

556 

4,006 

92,983 

Brazil . 

96,533 

Chile . 

27,517 

52,574 

Colombia . 

43,387 

42,990 

3,611 

Costa  Rica . 

2,977 

87,507 

Cuba . 

102,255 

Dominican  Republic . 

5,498 

4,696 

Ecuador . 

3,084 

4,111 

6,897 

El  Salvador . 

6,719 

Guatemala . 

9,672 

10,393 

Haiti . 

2,765 

3,164 

Honduras . 

6,501 

8,777 

Mexico . 

50,146 

56,980 

Nicaragua . 

2,828 

2,821 

Panama . 

3,241 

3,817 

Paraguay . 

1,585 

1,737 

Peru . 

11,134 

13,992 

Uruguay . 

7,766 

14,771 

Venezuela . 

21,356 

35,320 

Total  20  Latin  American 
Republics . 

443,259 

536,606 

The  Inter- American  Maritime 
Conference 


HENRY  F.  GR-ADY 

Former  Assistant  Secretary  oj  State;  Chairman,  Inter-American  Maritime  Conference 


The  Ixter-American  Maritime  Confer¬ 
ence,  which  held  its  sessions  at  the  Pan 
American  Union  in  Washington  between 
November  25  and  December  2,  met  at 
the  invitation  cf  the  Inter-American  Fi¬ 
nancial  and  Economic  Advisor}'  Commit¬ 
tee.  Thus  it  was  not  an  inter-govern¬ 
mental  conference  in  the  usual  sense  of 
the  term,  but  constituted  rather  a  further 
application  of  the  principle  of  informal 
consideration  of  inter-American  problems 
and  cooperative  research  that  is  the  essen¬ 
tial  purpose  of  the  Inter-American  Advi¬ 
sor}'  Committee  itself. 

Beyond  question,  the  Conference  was 
eminently  successful  in  dealing  with  the 
matters  that  lay  within  its  terms  of  refer¬ 
ence  and  authority. 

It  is  true  that  it  did  not  pass  resolutions 
to  reduce  all  freight  rates  in  inter- 
.American  trade,  or  set  up  new  shipping 
lines  between  American  ports.  Those 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  shipping 
situation  in  the  Americas  and  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  shipping  business  would  be 
quick  to  recognize  the  idle  character  of 
such  resolutions;  they  can  appreciate,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  more  practical  and 
useful  nature  of  the  work  of  the  Confer¬ 
ence  and  the  conclusions  to  which  it  led. 

This  Conference  of  course  has  not  con¬ 
stituted  the  sole  means  of  inter-American 
activity  by  which  the  nations  of  the  West¬ 
ern  Hemisphere  have  been  dealing  with 
their  mutual  shipping  problems.  Regular 
inter-governmental  contacts,  the  particu¬ 
larly  close  relationships  long  established 


between  the  American  republics,  and  the 
informal  activities  of  the  In  ter- American 
Advisor}'  Committee  itself  have  provided 
effective  channels  for  joint  consultation  and 
consideration  concerning  individual  ques¬ 
tions  and  situations  arising  out  of  the  im¬ 
pact  of  the  general  world  situation  upon  the 
affairs  of  the  Americas.  At  the  same  time, 
these  processes  of  current  consultation  and 
joint  consideration  of  individual  questions 
arising  in  the  field  of  shipping  gave  indica¬ 
tions  that  their  objectives  could  be  even 
more  helpfully  and  effectively  pursued  if 
arrangements  could  be  made  for  a  joint  ex¬ 
ploratory  discussion  of  the  entire  shipping 
situation  and  its  background.  For  this 
purpose  the  system  of  inter-American 
consultations  operating  through  the 
Inter-American  Financial  and  Economic 
Advisor}'  Committee  provided  a  most 
appropriate  means  of  action.  Normally,  an 
inter-governmental  conference  of  an  official 
and  formal  character  must  have  some  con¬ 
crete  and  specific  objectives  for  its  purpose 
and  must  result  in  some  definite  and  formal 
accomplishment,  if  it  is  to  Ije  judged  a 
success.  The  objective  of  the  Inter-Ameri¬ 
can  Maritime  Conference,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  rather  the  achiev'ement,  through 
general  discussion  and  exploration,  of  a 
more  complete  understanding  of  the  ship¬ 
ping  situation,  the  circumstances  affecting 
it,  and  the  nature  of  the  interest  of  each  of 
the  American  republics  involved. 

The  spirit  and  character  of  the  Inter- 
American  Advisory  Committee’s  proce¬ 
dure  and  activity  were  therefore  most 
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aptly  suited  to  the  purposes  of  this  Con¬ 
ference.  Moreover,  current  inter-Ameri¬ 
can  consultations  and  discussions  of  the 
shipping  situation  had  been  taking  place  in 
large  measure  through  the  Inter-.\merican 
Advisory  Committee.  It  was  logical  and 
appropriate  therefore  that  this  Inter- 
.American  Maritime  Conference  should 
have  been  called  and  sponsored,  not 
directly  by  the  governments  concerned, 
but  by  the  .Advisor\’  Committee. 

I  am  confident  that  the  precedent  thus 
set  was  a  good  one.  The  character  and 
objectives  of  the  Conference’s  spionsorship 
served  as  a  clear  guide  to  its  procedure  and 
to  the  course  and  spirit  of  its  discussions. 
The  basis  on  which  the  work  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  was  conducted,  determined  in 
accordance  with  the  vote  of  its  delegates, 
took  fully  into  account  the  integral  char¬ 
acter  of  the  whole  shipping  situation. 
While  it  w’as  necessary'  for  practical  reasons 
to  discuss  the  subject  on  the  basis  of  the 
individual  topics  constituting  the  agenda, 
the  discussions  in  sessions  ol  the  whole  took 
account  of  the  inter-related  character  of 
the  various  topics  and  the  consequent 
general  interest  of  all  concerned. 

The  delegates  were  afforded  opportu¬ 
nity  to  speak  freely  and  without  reserve  in 
making  known  the  position,  views,  and 
interests  of  their  respective  countries  in 
the  subject  under  consideration  and  to 
learn  the  views  of  their  colleagues  and  of 
the  steamship  company  representatives  in 
the  sessions.  Thus,  we  were  all  enabled 
to  obtain  a  more  thorough  and  rounded 
understanding  both  of  this  subject  of  vital 
mutual  interest  and  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  of  concern  to  each  of  our 
countries. 

The  character  of  the  persons  making  up 
the  various  delegations  to  this  Conference 
contributed  greatly  to  the  usefulness  of 
the  proceedings.  A  number  of  the  dele¬ 
gates  had  come  long  distances  especially 


to  attend.  I  recall  particularly  the  able 
delegation  of  Chile,  headed  by  Vice- 
.Admiral  Juan  T.  Gerken,  who  rendered 
invaluable  aid  in  bringing  the  Conference 
to  a  successful  conclusion.  Many  of  the 
other  delegations  were  headed  by  their 
diplomatic  representatives  in  the  United 
States,  who  have  had  experience  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  current  matters  of  inter-American 
interest  in  the  shipping  field,  through  the 
regular  diplomatic  channels  as  well  as 
through  the  Inter-.American  Advisory 
Committee;  thus  they  were  well  equipped 
to  contribute  to  the  general  discussion. 
In  this  connection  mention  is  warranted 
particularly  of  the  Minister  of  El  Salvador, 
Dr.  Hector  David  Castro,  who  was  elected 
Vice-Chairman  of  the  Conference,  and 
w’ho  had  the  arduous  responsibility  of 
presiding  over  the  labors  of  the  Committee 
on  Resolutions.  His  able  assistance  and 
counsel  and  experienced  judgment  greatly 
facilitated  the  work  of  the  Conference. 

I  should  also  mention  in  this  connection 
my  colleague.  Commissioner  Max  O’Rell 
Truitt  of  the  United  States  Maritime  Com¬ 
mission,  who  ably  bore  the  responsibility 
of  presenting  the  views  and  information 
provided  by  the  delegation  of  the  United 
States.  The  extensive  studies  on  the  vari¬ 
ous  items  of  the  agenda,  which  were 
presented  by  the  United  States  delegation 
and  which,  as  I  think  was  generally  ap¬ 
preciated,  assisted  in  making  possible  the 
informed  and  illuminating  discussions  of 
the  general  sessions,  were  prepared  princi¬ 
pally  by  the  experts  of  the  United  States 
Maritime  Commission,  under  the  active 
and  energetic  direction  of  Mr.  Truitt,  in 
the  months  preceding  the  convening  of  this 
assembly. 

As  I  have  explained,  the  primary  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  Conference  was  not  so  much 
the  formulation  of  precise  answers  to  indi¬ 
vidual  questions,  some  of  which  might  be 
of  specific  interest  to  only  two  or  three  of 
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the  governments  represented,  but  rather 
the  development  of  a  more  complete  and 
detailed  background  of  information  and 
understanding  vs^ith  respect  to  inter- 
American  shipping  in  general  and  in  all 
its  various  aspects;  such  an  enriched 
background,  it  was  considered,  would 
prove  invaluable  as  an  aid  in  developing 
to  the  utmost  degree  our  cooperative  inter- 
American  relations  in  the  field  of  shipping 
conducted  through  the  various  existing 
channels  of  current,  daily  contact  between 
our  governments. 

Even,  therefore,  had  the  Conference 
reached  no  expressed  conclusions  on  the 
subjects  it  discussed,  the  measure  of  its 
success  and  usefulness  would  nevertheless 
have  been  the  degree  to  which  its  sessions 
had  resulted  in  more  complete  informa¬ 
tion  and  greater  clarity  of  understanding 
of  the  subject  by  the  delegates  who  in 
the  future  will  be  concerned  with  handling 
particular  questions  arising  from  time  to 
time  in  our  inter-American  efforts  to 
cooperate  in  shipping  matters.  Such  a 
measure  of  success  is  inherently  an 
intangible  one,  difficult  of  measurement 
except  as  it  is  revealed  in  future  results. 
For  my  own  part,  it  is  my  conviction  that 
by  this  standard  the  success  of  the 
Conference  was  substantial. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  Con¬ 
ference  did  leave,  in  the  form  of  its  Final 
Act,  a  more  concrete  indication  of  the 
results  of  its  efforts.  The  various  resolu¬ 
tions  unanimously  adopted  and  set  forth 
in  the  Final  Act  provide  very  definite 
evidence  that,  even  in  connection  with  so 
technical  and  intricate  a  subject  as  ship¬ 
ping,  and  despite  the  very  wide  range  and 
importance  of  its  significance  to  our  inter- 
American  relations,  it  is  nevertheless 
possible,  through  the  process  of  general 
discussion,  to  reach  an  improved  mutual 
understanding  and  to  point  out  the 
directions  of  further  efforts  which  will  be 


most  effective  in  developing  to  the  fullest  < 
extent  and  usefulness  our  cooperation  b  i 
this  field.  i 

Since  these  resolutions  are  presented  in 
full  in  the  Final  Act  of  the  Conference,  it  is  ] 
unnecessary  here  to  recite  them  in  detail.  I 
A  brief  discussion  of  their  general  nature 
may,  however,  be  of  interest.  It  is  partic-  ] 

ularly  interesting  to  note,  for  one  thing,  i 

that  some  thirty-eight  individual  resolu-  ( 
tions  were  presented.  While  a  number  of  |  i 
these  undoubtedly  represented  recom-  { 

mendations  formulated  in  advance  of  the  i 
Conference,  many  of  them  appear  to  have  \ 

been  the  direct  result  of  the  course  of  the  i 
discussions  themselves.  Owing  to  this  f 
substantial  number  of  proposed  resolutions, 
and  the  fact  that  several  of  them  covered  ^ 
much  the  same  ground  or  overlapped  one  a 
another,  it  became  manifestly  impossible  a 
for  the  Conference  in  general  session  to  deal  ^ 
with  them  all  individually.  Accordingly,  ^ 

it  was  agreed  to  refer  them  all  to  a  Com-  ^ 
mittee  on  Resolutions.  In  the  course  of  its  i, 
sessions  of  intensive  work,  which  included  a  d 

thorough  consideration  of  all  the  proposed  I 
resolutions  and  during  which  delegates  ^ 
especially  interested  in  particular  resolu-  ^ 
tions  attended  by  invitation  to  explain 
their  purpose  more  fully,  this  Committee  j 
succeeded  in  covering  the  subject  matter  ^ 
of  the  general  discussions,  as  represented  in  j, 
the  thirty-eight  original  proposals,  in 
twelve  well-organized,  succinct,  and  pur-  o 
poseful  recommendations  which  were  then  § 
reported  to  the  Conference  at  its  final  j- 
session.  With  some  appropriate  changes,  s 
these  twelve  resolutions  were  then  adopted  3 
in  the  form  in  which  they  appear  in  the  j. 
Final  Act.  1; 

With  regard  to  their  general  form,  these  j 
twelve  resolutions  may  be  divided  into  f 
two  groups.  They  are  all  necessarily  ^ 
directed  to  the  attention  of  the  Inter-  p 
American  Financial  and  Economic  .\d-  ^ 

visory  Committee,  which,  as  has  been  ^ 
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said,  sponsored  the  Conference,  and  to 
which,  therefore,  it  was  appropriate  that 
the  conclusions  should  be  addressed. 

Some  of  the  resolutions  request  the  Com¬ 
mittee  to  recommend  certain  actions  or 
policies  direct  to  the  governments  of  the 
American  republics.  Thus,  the  first  reso¬ 
lution  recommends  joint  efforts  by  these 
governments  “for  the  establishment  of 
direct  services  that  will  unite  all  the 
nations  of  America,”  and  the  second,  that 
all  reasonable  means  be  taken  to  maintain 
in  the  inter-American  shipping  services  the 
vessels  now'  operating  there.  The  sixth 
resolution,  on  the  important  subject  of 
freight  rates,  requests  the  Committee 

.  .  to  suggest  to  the  governments  of  the 
republics  of  America  that  they  endeavor,  through 
all  appropriate  means  that  may  be  available,  to 
assure  that  in  the  establishment  of  inter-.^merican 
rates  full  consideration  be  given,  among  all  other 
pertinent  considerations,  to  the  requirements  of 
the  countries  affected  and  that  the  system  under 
I  which  merchant  marines  are  operated  should  not, 
in  any  event,  act  as  a  restraint  on  the  normal 
development  of  trade.” 

t  Resolution  X  recommends  that  the  govern- 
j  ments  be  requested  to  “give  sympathetic 
[  consideration  to  the  modification  of  any 

ilaws  and  regulations  which  restrict  the 
transportation  of  cargo  to  vessels  of  its  own 
registry  in  trades  other  than  those  included 
E  in  their  coastwise  laws.” 

Other  resolutions  differ  from  the  fore¬ 
going  in  that  they  propose  that  further 

1  study  be  given  to  various  aspects  of  the 
problems  discussed  by  the  Conference. 
Some  of  these  proposals  are  of  a  specific 
and  restricted  nature;  thus  Resolution  III 
recommends  studies  looking  to  the  formu¬ 
lation  of  general  rules  governing  the 
transportation  of  perishable  products,  and 
Resolution  VII  is  directed  toward  unifor¬ 
mity  of  practice  in  connection  with  certain 
phases  of  marine  insurance.  An  important 
resolution  of  a  specific  nature  is  the 
eleventh,  which  urges  the  study  of  means  to 


achieve  greater  uniformity  in  the  shipping 
documents  that  form  the  basis  for  cargo, 
mail,  and  passenger  statistics. 

Other  proposals  are  of  a  broader  nature. 
Among  those  of  wide  scope  is  Resolution  V, 
on  tourist  travel,  which  urges  the  continu¬ 
ance  and  expansion  of  studies  designed  to 
foster  the  spread  of  information  regarding 
tourist  facilities  and  to  encourage  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  these  facilities. 

In  general,  the  resolutions  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  calling  for  new  or  continued 
studies  may  be  grouped  into  four  general 
classes.  The  first  relates  to  the  shipping 
services  between  the  American  Republics 
and  may  be  considered  to  include:  Res¬ 
olution  I,  recommending  that  a  study  be 
made  of  an  adequate  system  of  trans¬ 
shipments  in  in  ter- American  trade,  and 
Resolutions  III  and  VII,  regarding  the 
transportation  of  perishable  products,  and 
marine  insurance,  respectively.  The  sec¬ 
ond  class  relates  to  the  subject  of  tourist 
traffic  and  is  represented  by  Resolution  V. 
In  the  third  class  is  Resolution  XI,  regard¬ 
ing  the  basis  for  more  uniform  shipping 
statistics. 

The  fourth  group  consists  of  a  number  of 
resolutions  relating  to  port  dues  and 
charges  and  services  in  ports.  Thus, 
Resolution  IV  urges  consideration  of  the 
establishment  of  free  ports  as  centers  of 
distribution  for  the  products  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere;  Resolution  VIII 
requests  that  study  be  given  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  twenty-four-hour  service  for 
official  inspection  and  visit  of  ships  in 
American  ports,  wherever  feasible;  Res¬ 
olution  IX  recommends  that  joint  study 
be  undertaken  of  questions  relating  to 
uniformity  of  port  dues  and  charges,  their 
publication,  including  advance  notice  of 
changes,  and  the  promulgation  of  standard 
terms  and  definitions  for  analogous  services 
at  different  ports. 

Finally,  the  Conference  also  adopted  a 
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further  resolution  which  does  not  fit  into 
any  single  one  of  the  groups  indicated 
above,  but  relates  in  a  general  way  to  all 
of  them.  This  is  Resolution  XII,  which 
expresses  the  desirability  of  a  technically 
qualified  inter-American  group  “to  give 
effect  to  the  conclusions  of  this  Conference 
and  to  study  the  measures  necessary  to 
continue  the  improvement  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  maritime  transportation  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.”  In  a  sense,  this 
resolution  may  be  taken  as  an  endorse¬ 
ment  of  the  objectives  and  utility  of  the 
Conference  itself,  since  the  resolution’s 
purpose  is  to  provide  for  continuing 
attention  to  the  matters  discussed  there, 
by  a  group  constituted,  like  the  Confer¬ 
ence  itself,  of  representatives  of  all  the 
American  republics. 

In  general,  these  resolutions  call  for  the 
Inter- American  Financial  and  Economic 
Advisory  Committee  to  organize  the  studies 
recommended,  with  the  added  specification 
in  some  instances  that  the  governments 
themselves  and  the  steamship  companies 
lend  their  assistance. 

Without  a  full  and  technical  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  shipping  situation  and  its  prob¬ 
lems,  some  persons  might  think  that  a 
few  resolutions  would  be  sufficient  to  solve 
any  problems  that  might  exist,  that  there 
were  cut-and-dried  answers  for  shipping 
questions,  or  that  the  recommendations 
for  further  studies  which  occupied  so 
large  a  part  of  the  Conference’s  resolutions 
served  merely  as  a  means  for  postpioning 
the  settlement  of  shipping  difficulties.  I 
do  not  think  that  anyone  would  hold  such 
views  who  had  the  privilege  of  following 
closely  its  sessions,  and  of  observing  the  at¬ 
mosphere  of  sincere  and  forthright  intent 
to  get  at  the  roots  of  the  subject  matter  and 
the  genuine  spirit  of  good-neighborly 
inter-American  cooperation  that  prevailed. 


Further  evidence  of  the  serious  intent 
that  animated  the  Conference  and  those 
who  sponsored  it  is  to  be  seen  in  the  prompt 
and  energetic  manner  in  which  action  has 
been  initiated  to  carry  out  its  recom¬ 
mendations.  On  December  13  the  Inter- 
American  Financial  and  Economic  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee  announced  its  intention 
“to  proceed  systematically  and  energeti¬ 
cally  to  comply  with  the  recommendations 
of  the  Conference  in  furtherance  of  its 
aims  and  purposes.  .  .  Already  the 
Committee  has  caused  these  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
governments  represented  on  it,  and  has 
made  preparations  for  conducting  the 
various  studies  called  for  by  the  resolutions. 

If  evidence  were  needed  of  the  undoubted 
spirit  of  cooperation  of  the  governments 
of  the  American  republics  for  this  purpose, 
it  could  be  found,  for  example,  in  the 
announcement  issued  on  December  11  by 
the  United  States  Maritime  Commission, 
expressing  its  continuing  interest  in  the 
conclusions  of  the  Conference  and  its  , 
willingness  to  cooperate  fully  with  the 
Inter-American  Advisory  Committee  in 
carrying  out  the  recommendations. 

Thus  it  is  to  be  seen  that  the  useful 
results  of  the  Inter-American  Maritime 
Conference  are  to  be  judged  not  only  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  advantages  de-  : 
rived  from  joint  discussion  of  questions  of 
mutual  interest  and  advantage,  which 
occupied  the  sessions  of  the  Conference 
itself,  but  also  in  the  light  of  continuing 
study  of  and  attention  to  matters  of  sig-  ^ 
nificant  interest  to  which  the  Conference  ^ 
gave  new  initiative  and  impetus.  Thus 
it  has  made  a  new  contribution  to  the 
program  of  close  cooperative  activity 
among  the  republics  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  in  an  important  field  of  their 
social  and  economic  relations. 


DR.  CARLOS  A.  ARROYO  DEL  RIO,  PRESIDENT  OF  ECUADOR 


Pan  Americanism 
or  the  New  World’s  “New  Order” 


WILLIAM  SANDERS 

Chief  of  the  Juridical  Division  of  the  Pan  American  Union 


It  sives  me  great  pleasure  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  discuss  the  development  of 
the  policies,  principles,  and  practices  that 
govern  the  relations  of  the  twenty-one 
sovereign  American  Republics  within  the 
the  scope  of  the  Pan  American  movement. 
In  the  present  state  of  world  affairs,  the 
bases  of  the  international  policy  of  this 
country  and  of  its  neighbors  on  the  conti¬ 
nent  are  of  vital  concern  to  all  of  us. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  end  of  the  “war 
to  end  wars”  brought  in  a  period  of  high 
optimism  and  confidence  in  man’s  ability 
to  live  in  peace.  This  period  has  now 
ended,  and  today  we  are  back  to  the 
methods  of  international  conduct  that 
prevailed  before  that  great  dream. 

.\long  with  this  retrogression  in  inter¬ 
national  affairs,  there  lias  been  a  similar 
retrogression  in  national  affairs,  with  the 
advent  of  absolute  forms  of  government 
that  some  of  us  had  come  to  believe  were 
things  of  the  dead  past. 

In  view  of  these  developments,  it  is 
naturally  of  profound  interest  to  us  in  this 
country  to  understand  the  realities  of  the 
situation  of  the  United  States  and  of  its 
sister  republics  on  this  continent  with 
reference  to  the  tragic  and  momentous 
march  of  events  in  Europe  and  Asia.  In 
this  connection,  the  history  of  Pan  Ameri¬ 
canism  indicates  clearly  the  permanent 
orientation  of  the  American  continent, 
both  in  times  of  peace  and  in  times  of 
danger.  The  annals  of  this  movement  of 

Address  delivered  bejore  the  International  Rotary 
Club  of  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  October  3,  1940. 


continental  solidarity  reveals  how  a  dur¬ 
able  peace  between  nations  can  be 
achieved  and  how  their  common  interests 
can  be  protected  in  those  recurring  epochs 
of  world  history  when  the  forces  of  the  past 
and  of  the  future  struggle  for  supremacy. 

History  shows  that  it  is  very  seldom 
given  the  ordinary  man  to  live  out  his 
allotted  span  of  life  without  coming  in 
contact,  in  one  way  or  another,  with  the 
consequences  of  war  in  his  time.  Yet 
how  seldom  it  is  that  he  is  aware  in 
time  of  peace  of  how  relations  between 
nations  are  shaping  themselves  to  bring 
about  these  consequences.  It  is  only  when 
the  impact  of  the  external  relations  of 
his  country  becomes  immediate  in  the 
form  of  a  threat  to  his  life  and  his  interests 
that  he  suddenly  becomes  conscious  of 
the  importance  of  international  affairs. 

In  looking  back  over  the  record  of  man’s 
brief  existence  on  the  planet,  one  is  struck 
by  the  evidence  that  there  have  been  three 
major  tendencies  in  international  relations. 
One  is  the  tendency  towards  domination, 
based  on  the  idea  that  because  of  superior 
force  or  alleged  superior  merit,  a  certain 
race  or  people  should  dominate  either  its 
neighbors  or  the  entire  world.  The  second 
tendency,  which  came  into  existence  with 
the  advent  of  the  system  of  national  states 
in  the  modern  era,  is  that  of  the  balance 
of  power.  This  trend  has  been  in  conflict 
with  that  of  universal  domination,  because 
the  national  state  system  carries  with  it  as 
one  of  its  rules  of  survival  the  balancing  of 
forces  or  the  constant  adjustment  of  power 
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to  prevent  domination  by  one  state  or 
group  of  states.  The  balance  of  power 
policy  may  thus  be  considered,  whether  it 
receives  expression  opportunistically  or  in 
the  form  of  alliances  or  ententes,  a  logical 
concommitant  of  a  system  of  national 
states,  certainly  in  the  initial  stage  of  the 
establishment  of  such  a  system. 

Both  of  these  trends  or  policies  involve 
war. 

The  third  tendency  in  international 
relations  appears  to  be  characteristic  of 
the  second  stage  in  the  evolution  of  the 
system  of  national  states.  It  is  a  move¬ 
ment  towards  international  solidarity  and 
international  organization.  This  tenden¬ 
cy  is  based  on  the  idea  that  the  best 
interests  of  the  individual  states,  and 
their  very  existence,  can  Ijest  be  main¬ 
tained  and  guaranteed  through  inter¬ 
national  cooperation.  It  is  only  during 
the  present  century  that  this  concept 
has  Ix'come  the  accepted  policy  of  certain 
states,  although  the  idea  had  been  enun¬ 
ciated  a  number  of  times  in  previous 
centuries.  In  a  world  sense  this  “new 
order”  received  its  maximum  although 
imperfect  expression  in  the  League  of 
Nations.  On  the  American  continent  it 
has  had  a  longer  history,  going  back 
virtually  to  the  very  beginning  of  the 
independent  life  of  the  American  republics. 
This  New  World  “new  order”  is  sym¬ 
bolized  by  the  Pan  American  L'nion. 

The  effort  to  assure  a  permanent  peace 
on  the  continent  began  as  soon  as  the 
nations  of  the  New  World  became  inde¬ 
pendent.  Starting  with  the  Panama  Con¬ 
ference  of  1826,  five  political  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  technical  or  legal  Hispanic  American 
Conferences  were  held  in  the  course  of 
the  nineteenth  century  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  cooperative  relations  among 
the  new  states  in  the  interest  of  continental 
peace  and  security.  The  political  con¬ 
gresses  of  this  period  were  in  every  in¬ 


stance  a  response  to  potential  or  actual 
threats  to  the  political  or  territorial 
integrity  of  one  or  more  of  these  nations. 
During  this  same  period  the  United  States 
formulated,  unilaterally,  its  own  policy  of 
continental  defense,  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

.4s  I  shall  indicate  shortly,  the  last  few 
years  have  seen  the  merger  of  these  two 
tendencies,  in  the  recognition  by  the 
twenty-one  .American  republics  of  a  com¬ 
mon  responsiblity  for  the  defense  of  the 
continent. 

It  was  in  1889  that  the  Hispanic  .Ameri¬ 
can  movement  of  international  cooperation 
was  expanded,  on  the  initiative  of  the 
L’nited  States,  to  include  all  the  independ¬ 
ent  nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
We  found  that  the  other  peoples  of  the 
continent  were  ready,  able,  and  willing  to 
join  in  this  endeavor  and  that  they,  too, 
had  a  tradition  of  international  peace  and 
cooperation  which,  when  fused  with  our 
own,  became  the  Pan  American  move- 
mcnt.  f 

Pan  .Americanism  embraces  all  phases  | 
of  inter-.American  relations  that  are  of  | 
common  or  collective  interest  to  the  twenty- 
one  republics  of  the  continent.  In  the 
broad  sweep  of  this  movement  of  interna¬ 
tional  cooperation,  inter-American  com-  ' 
mercial.  economic,  legal,  social,  cultural, 
and  political  relations  are  carried  forward 
along  a  common  course. 

The  movement,  which  celebrated  its 
fiftieth  anniversary  this  year  [1940],  has  an 
essentially  pragmatic  spirit.  Its  advances 
have  been  gradual,  never  spectacular.  ^ 
.A  step  forward  is  taken  only  in  response  to 
the  realities  of  life  on  the  continent.  .After 
a  long  period  of  incubation,  from  1826  to 
1889,  its  basic  ideas  have  matured  slowly 
in  the  last  half  century. 

.An  idea  of  the  scope  of  the  movement,  of 
its  objectives  and  guiding  spirit,  may  be 
gathered  from  a  declaration  made  by  the 
Eighth  International  Conference  of.Ameri- 
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can  States  held  at  Lima  in  1938,  in  which 
the  fundamental  principles  of  Pan  Ameri¬ 
canism  are  reaffirmed.  In  this  document 
the  .American  republics  pledge  their  con¬ 
tinued  support  of  the  following  principles: 

1.  .A  State  may  not  intervene  in  the 
internal  or  external  affairs  of  another 
State. 

2.  .All  differences  of  an  international 
character  should  be  settled  by  peaceful 
means. 

3.  The  use  of  force  as  an  instrument  of 
national  or  international  policy  is  un¬ 
lawful. 

4.  Relations  between  States  should  be 
governed  by  the  rules  of  international 
law. 

5.  Respect  for  and  the  faithful  obser\’- 
ance  of  treaties  is  the  indispensable  rule  for 
the  development  of  peaceful  relations 
between  States,  and  treaties  can  be 
revised  only  by  agreement  of  the  parties. 

6.  Peaceful  collaboration  between  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  States  and  intellectual 
exchange  between  the  nations  produce 
mutual  understanding  and  establish  the 
conditions  that  make  it  possible  to  settle 
disputes  by  pacific  means. 

7.  Economic  reconstruction  contributes 
to  national  and  international  well-being 
and  to  peace  among  nations. 

8.  International  cooperation  is  a  neces- 
sar\’  condition  to  the  maintenance  of  these 
principles. 

These  are  concepts  and  rules  of  interna¬ 
tional  conduct  that  are  based  on  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  the  American  nations  and  express 
their  desires,  their  purposes,  and  their  way 
of  life. 

Pan  Americanism  is  thus  founded  on 
the  proposition  that  the  nations  of  the 
Xew  World  have  interests  in  common, 
which  they  can  promote  through  an  effec¬ 
tive  method  of  international  cooperation. 
Primarily  official  in  character,  the  move¬ 
ment  provides  means  by  which  private 


individuals  and  unofficial  organizations 
may  participate  in  the  work  through  col¬ 
laboration  with  official  national  or  inter¬ 
national  agencies,  or  through  activities 
undertaken  on  their  own  responsibility  in 
conjunction  with  other  unofficial  organiza¬ 
tions.  The  chief  instrumentalities  for 
achieving  the  objectives  of  the  movement 
are  the  general  and  special  Conferences  of 
American  States;  the  Pan  American  Union 
and  other  Pan  American  organizations  of 
a  special  character;  five  procedures  for  the 
pacific  settlement  of  international  dis¬ 
putes;  and  a  method  for  consultation 
among  the  governments  to  safeguard 
continental  solidarity  and  continental 
security. 

The  International  Conferences  of  Amer¬ 
ican  States  are  meetings  of  plenipotentiary 
delegates  held  periodically  for  the  purpose 
of  discussing  Pan  American  accomplish¬ 
ments  in  the  interval  between  the  confer¬ 
ences  and  to  map  out,  in  the  light  of 
experience  and  needs,  a  program  of 
action  for  the  succeeding  period.  Eight 
of  these  conferences  have  been  held  since 
1890  and  the  next  is  scheduled  to  meet  in 
Bogota  in  1943.  The  special  Conferences 
of  American  States  are  usually  meetings 
of  experts  in  the  separate  fields  of  the  Pan 
American  movement.  These  are  con¬ 
vened  to  discuss  and  to  conclude  agree¬ 
ments,  or  to  formulate  recommendations 
to  the  governments  or  to  the  general  con¬ 
ferences,  on  specific  subjects.  Over  one 
hundred  and  fifty  of  these  special  or  tech¬ 
nical  conferences  have  been  held. 

The  various  chapters  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  program  may  be  summarized  as 
follows: 

1.  Creation  of  common  inter- American 
administrative  organizations,  including  the 
Pan  American  Union,  the  Pan  American 
Sanitary  Bureau,  the  International  Insti¬ 
tute  for  the  Protection  of  Childhood,  the 
Pan  American  Institute  of  Geography  and 
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History,  and  other  permanent  or  special 
agencies. 

2.  Promotion  of  economic,  financial, 
commercial,  and  agricultural  cooperation, 
including  the  adoption  of  common  policies, 
uniformity  of  legislation  and  standardiza¬ 
tion  of  regulations  and  practices,  com¬ 
mercial  arbitration,  and  means  for  ex¬ 
changing  information. 

3.  Promotion  of  intellectual  cooperation, 
including  exchange  of  professors  and  stu¬ 
dents;  exchange  and  cooperation  in  the 
cultural  field  between  Latin  and  North 
American  institutes  and  individuals  inter¬ 
ested  in  education,  art,  literature,  and 
science;  in  ter- American  copyright  pro¬ 
tection;  and  means  for  interchange  of 
information. 

4.  Promotion  of  travel  through  the 
adoption  of  uniform  legislation  to  facili¬ 
tate  inter-.\merican  travel,  and  through 
the  activities  of  the  Pan  .American  L'nion, 
which  is  specially  active  in  supplying  in¬ 
formation  and  publishing  material  on 
travel  facilities  and  places  of  interest  in 
the  Americas. 

5.  Increased  legal  cooperation  and  inte¬ 
gration  through  the  codification  of  public 
and  private  international  law,  uniformity 
and  unification  of  private  and  public  law, 
and  cooperation  between  private  and 
public  organizations  in  the  legal  field. 

6.  The  pacific  settlement  of  disputes, 
through  a  progressive  system  of  peace 
treaties  which  establishes  a  variety  of 
methods  for  solving  conflicts  through 
peaceful  means,  namely,  investigation, 
conciliation,  good  offices  and  mediation, 
arbitration,  consultations  among  govern¬ 
ments,  and  a  method  for  the  prevention 
of  controversies. 

7.  .Adoption  of  standards  for  enlightened 
international  conduct,  including  the  out¬ 
lawing  of  war,  the  principle  of  non-inter¬ 
vention,  the  sanctity  of  treaties,  and  the  non¬ 
recognition  of  territor\-  acquired  by  force. 


8.  Continental  solidarity  and  security, 
maintained  and  advanced  through  the 
foregoing  methods  of  international  coop¬ 
eration,  and  by  consultation  among  the 
governments  whenever  the  peace  of  the 
hemisphere  is  threatened  by  a  situation 
existing  or  arising  within  or  without  the 
continent. 

Because  of  present  world  conditions,  it 
is  of  timely  interest  to  consider  in  some  ' 
detail  this  last  subject,  that  is,  continental  l 
defense. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  during  vir¬ 
tually  all  of  the  fifty  v'ears  of  the  history  of 
the  Pan  .American  movement,  its  princi¬ 
pal  objective  has  been  to  develop  and 
organize  cooperative  relations  among  the 
.American  republics  within  the  confines  of 
the  continent.  Up  to  the  last  few  years 
Pan  Americanism  as  such  has  had  little  i 
or  no  concern  with  the  relations  of  the  con¬ 
tinent  as  a  whole  with  other  regions  of  the  ( 
world.  This  is  not  to  say,  however,  that  i 

it  has  Ijeen  isolationist  in  spirit  or  objec-  i 

tive.  It  was  most  decidedly  not  that.  It  j 

was  merely'  that  the  movement  followed  a  i 

logical  course  of  development,  based  on  i 

the  fact  that  the  internal  organization  and  ( 

solidarity  of  the  continent  was  a  prereq-  i 

uisite  to  the  formulation  of  a  hemisphere  « 

foreign  policy.  s 

By  1933,  when  the  Seventh  Interna-  1 

tional  Conference  of  .American  States  was  I 

held  at  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  this  inter-  t 

nal  organization  had  been  completed.  s 

and  all  the  principles  and  instrumentalities 
of  which  I  have  spoken,  with  the  e.xception  s 
of  the  procedure  of  consultation,  had  1 

become  realities.  1 

That  date,  1933,  which  signalized  the  1 

coming  of  age  of  Pan  .Americanism,  had  t 

ominous  overtones  for  the  world,  for  in  t 

that  year  began  the  chain  of  events  that  t 
culminated  in  the  present  armed  struggle.  f' 
Three  years  later  President  Roosevelt  d 

suggested  that  the  .American  republics  tl 
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meet  at  an  extraordinary  inter-American 
conference  “to  determine  how  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  peace  amone;  the  American 
republics  may  best  be  safeguarded.”  He 
indicated  that  such  a  step  would  advance 
the  cause  of  world  peace,  inasmuch  as  the 
agreements  that  might  be  reached  would 
supplement  and  reinforce  the  efforts  being 
made  in  other  parts  of  the  world  to  pre¬ 
vent  war. 

The  conference  the  President  proposed 
was  held  at  Buenos  Aires  in  December 
1936,  and  it  was  this  assembly  which  laid 
the  foundations  for  the  measures  now  be¬ 
ing  taken  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the 
continent  in  the  present  period  of  world 
upheaval. 

.Among  the  conclusions  of  the  conference 
were  two  treaties  and  a  declaration  which 
incorporated  the  principle  that  whenever 
the  peace  of  the  continent  is  threatened, 
either  by  the  possibility  of  strife  between 
two  or  more  .American  republics  or  as  the 
result  “of  an  international  war  outside 
America,”  the  .American,  governments 
shall  consult  together  to  decide  upon  the 
measures  that  they  might  take,  individually 
or  collectively,  to  safeguard  the  peaceful 
interests  of  the  continent.  This  represents 
a  definite  recognition  of  the  common  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  twenty-one  -American 
Republics  for  the  security  of  the  hemisphere. 
In  these  agreements  the  .Americas  revealed 
their  determination  to  present  a  united  front 
against  any  dangers  from  beyond  the  seas. 

This  consultative  procedure  was 
strengthened  and  broadened  three  years 
later  at  the  Eighth  C^onference,  which  was 
held  at  Lima,  Peru,  in  December  1938. 
In  one  declaration  the  .American  govern¬ 
ments  reaffirmed  the  principles  of  con¬ 
tinental  solidarity  and  their  resolution  to 
maintain  and  defend  them  against  all 
foreign  intervention  or  activity  that  might 
develop.  The  declaration  provides  further 
that  “in  case  the  peace,  security,  or  terri¬ 


torial  integrity  of  any  .American  republic 
is  [thus]  threatened  by  acts  of  any  nature 
that  may  impair  them,  they  [the  American 
governments]  proclaim  their  common  con¬ 
cern  and  their  determination  to  make  effec¬ 
tive  their  solidarity,  coordinating  their 
respective  sovereign  wills  by  means  of  the 
procedure  of  consultation.”  It  was  also 
agreed  that  the  method  of  consultation 
should  take  the  form  of  special  meetings  of 
the  Ministers  of  Foreign  .Affairs,  where 
they  could  exchange  views  in  person  and 
agree  on  the  measures  that  might  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  meet  the  common  danger.  In  a 
second  declaration,  the  Lima  Conference 
agreed  that  the  procedure  of  consultatibn 
would  apply  “to  any  economic,  cultural, 
or  other  question  which,  by  reason  of  its 
importance,  justifies  this  procedure  and  in 
the  examination  or  solution  of  which  the 
.American  states  may  have  a  common 
interest.” 

A  short  nine  months  from  the  date  of  the 
approval  of  these  agreements,  the  present 
European  war  broke  upon  the  world. 
There  was  an  immediate  recognition  on 
the  part  of  the  .American  governments  of 
the  adverse  effects  the  conflict  would  have 
upon  the  peoples  of  the  continent,  and  the 
consultative  procedure  that  had  so  recently 
been  agreed  upon  was  invoked.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  the  First  Meeting  of  the  Ministers  of 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  .American  Republics 
was  held  at  Panama  from  September  23  to 
October  3,  1939.  .At  this  Meeting  the 
American  governments  agreed  on  a  joint 
program  of  neutrality,  continental  secur¬ 
ity,  and  economic  cooperation  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  problems  arising  for  them  out 
of  the  war.  They  also  decided  to  keep  in 
close  contact  in  effectuating  the  conclu¬ 
sions  agreed  upon  at  the  Meeting,  and 
created  two  emergency  committees  to 
make  recommendations  to  the  governments 
on  problems  of  neutrality  and  economic 
cooperation. 
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At  Panama  it  was  also  agreed  that  the 
Second  Consultative  Meeting  would  be 
held  at  Habana,  Cuba,  on  October  1, 

1 940,  or  sooner  if  it  should  be  found  neces¬ 
sary,  and  specifically,  in  case  any  European 
colony  in  America  should  face  the  prospect 
of  a  change  in  sovereignty. 

The  acts  of  savage  aggression  against  the 
Netherlands  and  Belgium  in  May,  the  col¬ 
lapse  of  France  in  June,  the  aggravation  of 
the  prejudicial  effects  of  the  war  upon 
American  economy,  plus  the  possibility  of 
Europe’s  becoming  a  single  monopolistic 
economic  unit,  and  the  steadily  increasing 
danger  to  the  security  of  the  American  re¬ 
publics  from  totalitarian  activity  on  the 
continent — all  these  factors  made  it  im¬ 
perative  to  hold  the  Second  Meeting  before 
the  date  fixed  at  Panama. 

The  Second  Meeting  of  the  Ministers 
of  Foreign  .\ffairs  of  the  .\merican  Repub¬ 
lics  was  held  from  the  20th  to  the  30th  of 
July,  1940,  at  Habana.  At  this  Meeting 
the  program  was,  as  had  been  the  case  at 
Panama,  divided  into  chapters  dealing 
with  neutrality,  continental  security,  and 
economic  cooperation.  In  response  to  the 
realities  of  the  moment,  from  the  opening 
day  the  most  important  subject  was  the 
problem  of  defense  and  security. 

The  results  of  the  deliberations  of  the 
Meeting  are  found  in  twenty-five  resolu¬ 
tions  and  one  treaty.  These  reveal  the 
unity  that  the  twenty-one  sovereign  repub¬ 
lics  of  the  continent  have  attained,  and 
they  indicate  how  Pan  .\mericanism  oper¬ 
ates  in  times  of  emergency  and  danger. 

Of  paramount  importance  are  the  agree¬ 
ments  relative  to  the  problem  of  European 
colonies  in  America.  On  this  subject  one 
view  was  that,  as  an  attempt  might  not  be 
made  to  transfer  these  colonies  from  their 
present  owners,  namely,  England,  France, 
and  the  Netherlands,  to  other  non-.\meri- 
can  powers,  all  that  was  necessary  at  the 
moment  was  an  agreement  on  the  part  of 


the  governments  to  consult  in  case  of  an  , 
attempted  transfer,  and  a  declaration 
expressing  their  opposition  to  such  a  trans-  i 
fer  and  their  devotion  to  the  principle  of 
self-determination.  The  other  view  was  i 
that  because  of  the  rapidity  with  which  , 
events  were  moving  in  Europe,  it  was  not  !  , 

safe  to  wait  for  the  transfer  to  be  made  ’ 
before  agreeing  on  a  policy  and  on  a  ^ 
method  of  coping  with  the  situation.  The  r  , 
arguments  in  favor  of  this  view  of  the  i 
problem  proved  more  persuasive.  ^ 

The  Meeting  agreed,  accordingly,  that  ^ 
any  transfer  or  attempted  transfer,  of  the  j 
sovereignty  or  jurisdiction  over,  or  posses- 
sion  of,  regions  in  the  Americas  from  their 
present  owners  to  a  non-.American  power  jj 
would  be  regarded  by  the  American  re- 
publics  as  being  against  the  right  of  the  j, 
•American  states  to  maintain  their  seen-  |j 

rity  and  political  independence,  and  j| 

against  their  sentiments  and  principles, 
one  of  which  provides  that  the  acquisition  5, 
of  territory  by  force  will  not  be  tolerated.  j 
In  the  event  transfer  is  attempted,  the  ter-  jj 
ritory  involved  will  automatically  be  taken  j|. 
over  and  administered  by  an  inter-Ameri- 
can  body  appointed  by  the  .American  gov- 
ernments.  In  case  of  an  emergency  that  3, 
permits  of  no  delay,  any  one  of  the  repub-  y 
lies  has  the  right  to  assume  provisional  con-  [jj 
trol  of  the  territory  or  colony  involved,  (.j, 
but  must  place  the  matter  before  the  inter- 
.American  body,  in  order  that  the  latter  jjj 
“may  consider  the  action  taken  and  adopt  |j, 
appropriate  measures.”  It  is  also  estab- 
fished  that  the  administration  of  the  colony 
or  possession  shall  be  exercised  in  the  in-  ^ 
terest  of  the  security  of  the  continent  and 
for  the  benefit  of  the  region  “until  such 
time  as  the  region  is  in  a  position  to  govern 
itself  or  is  restored  to  its  former  status, 
whenever  the  latter  is  compatible  with  the 
security  of  the  .American  republics.”  tio: 

The  problems  of  security  and  defense 
were  also  approached  from  the  points  of  jon 
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view  of  mutual  assistance,  and  of  control 
and  suppression  of  activities  of  individuals 
or  organizations  inimical  to  the  safety  of  the 
American  states.  ^Vith  respect  to  the  first, 
the  Meeting  declared  that  any  attempt  on 
the  part  of  a  non-American  state  against 
the  territory,  sovereignty  or  political  inde¬ 
pendence  of  an  American  state  should  be 
considered  as  an  act  of  aggression  against 
all. 

On  the  subject  of  subversive  activities, 
the  Meeting  adopted  several  resolutions  in 
which  various  methods  for  dealing  with 
such  activities  were  approved.  Measures 
were  recommended,  for  example,  to  pre¬ 
vent  and  suppress  activities  controlled  or 
influenced  by  foreign  governments  or 
foreign  groups  or  individuals,  w'hich  tend 
to  subvert  domestic  institutions,  foment 
internal  political  disorder,  or  interfere  with 
the  existing  democratic  systems.  It  also 
recommended  that  the  governments  take 
steps  to  see  that  the  activities  of  foreign 
diplomatic  and  consular  agents  are  con¬ 
fined  to  their  legitimate  functions,  so  that 
they  may  not,  under  the  cloak  of  their 
diplomatic  immunity,  foment  trouble  and 
conspire  against  the  country  where  they 
are  accredited.  The  spreading  of  foreign 
ideologies  by  aliens  and  nationals  was 
likewise  looked  into  and  appropriate 
counter  measures  recommended.  Provi¬ 
sion  was  also  made  for  the  convocation, 
through  the  Pan  American  Union,  of  an 
inter-American  conference  to  formulate 
recommendations  on  the  control  and  sup¬ 
pression  of  subversive  activities. 

On  problems  of  neutrality  and  economic 
cooperation,  the  Meeting  requested  the 
two  committees  created  by  the  First 
Meeting  at  Panama  to  continue  their 
work,  indicating  the  specific  tasks  to 
which  they  should  give  preferential  atten¬ 
tion.  The  Economic  and  Financial  .Ad¬ 
visory  Committee,  now  sitting  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  was  instructed  to  propose  to  the 


governments  the  means  by  which  the 
economy  of  the  continent  might  be  inte¬ 
grated  and  vitalized.  This  is  a  problem  of 
the  utmost  importance,  in  view  of  the 
enormous  dislocations  that  the  war  is 
prcxlucing  and  of  the  possibility  that 
Europe  may  become  a  single  economic 
unit  controlled  by  the  totalitarians. 

The  Habana  Meeting  drew  up  the  blue 
prints  of  a  program  of  action  designed  to 
make  the  Americas  better  able  to  meet  the 
dangers  that  we  all  know  lie  ahead.' 
The^different  phases  of  this  program  relate 
to  matters  that  profoundly  affect  our  most 
vital  interests.  The  dangers  which  it  con¬ 
templates  are  real — no  amount  of  wishful 
thinking  can  make  them  disappear.  We 
are  down  to  bed-rock,  and  we  cannot 
afford  to  look  about  us  at  the  world  through 
the  spectacles  of  our  mental  stereotypes. 

In  the  execution  of  this  program,  the 
United  States  has  a  tremendous  responsi¬ 
bility.  On  its  ability  to  carry  out  its  part 
depends,  I  am  convinced,  whether  the 
American  continent  will  continue  as  the 
proving  ground  of  the  principles  and 
practices  of  the  democratic  way  of  life. 

What  is  going  on  now  in  Europe  and 
Asia  has  further  convinced  the  peoples  of 
the  .Americas  of  the  wisdom  of  the  course 
they  have  been  following  in  their  mutual 
relations.  Our  own  preponderance  of 
power  could  have  made  it  possible  for  us 
to  establish  an  American  empire  on  this 
continent,  but  we  freely  elected  the  Pan 
American  policy,  as  against  a  policy  of 
domination.  The  result  is  that  today 
habits  of  peaceful  collaboration  prevail, 
rather  than  the  self-destructive  practices 
that  are  producing  such  tragic  conse¬ 
quences  in  Europe  and  Asia. 

The  conclusion  that  may  be  drawn  from 

•  One  of  the  first  tangible  results  of  this  program  was 
the  Inter- American  Coffee  Quota  Agreement,  signed  in 
Washington  on  November  28,  1940;  see  Bulletin  of 
the  Pan  American  Union  for  January  1941. 
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what  I  have  said  is  that  the  experience  of 
the  nations  of  the  Americas  demonstrates 
that,  granted  good  faith  and  mutual  trust, 
it  is  possible  for  peoples  of  different  races 
and  cultures  to  establish  stable  and  per¬ 
manent  relationships  based  on  peace  and 
cooperation.  W’e  should  hold  fast  to  the 
hope  and  the  faith  engendered  by  that 
experience. 

The  question  arises,  though,  whether  we 
can  ever  hope  to  see  our  system  of  inter¬ 
national  relations,  or  something  like  it, 
prevail  throughout  the  world.  For  we 
are  seeing  at  this  moment  that  we  cannot 
insulate  ourselves  as  a  country  from  the 
disease  of  war,  and  much  less  can  we  do  it 
as  a  continent. 

The  answer  to  the  question  depends  on 
whether  the  tendencies  of  international 
peace  and  organization  that  operated  for  a 
time  after  the  last  war  will  be  permitted  to 
continue  after  the  present  struggle.  The 
ancient,  evil  forces  of  aggression  and 
domination,  world  and  regional,  are  now 
in  the  ascendency.  Whether  they  will 
subside  or  be  defeated  on  the  field  of  battle 
is  something  beyond  our  ability  to  see  at 
this  moment.  If  they  should  prevail  as  a 
result  of  the  conflict  now  raging  over 
Britain  and  China,  the  tentative  and 
hesitant  advances  that  have  been  taken 
toward  a  world  system  based  on  principles 
and  practices  similar  to  those  which  moti¬ 
vate  Pan  .Americanism  will  be  retarded  for 


generations,  perhaps  indefinitely. 

In  view  of  the  uncertainties  that  the 
immediate  future  holds  for  us,  I  should 
like,  in  concluding  these  remarks,  to  recall 
to  your  minds  the  fact  that  genuine  human 
progress  has  always  involved  great  sacri¬ 
fices  over  long  periods  of  time  and  that  the 
preservation  of  this  progress,  once  achieved, 
has  required  constant  vigilance  and  re¬ 
peated  sacrifices.  The  conclusion  from  * 
this  is  that  the  supreme  effort  of  one  gene¬ 
ration  is  not  enough  to  bring  the  world  a 
peaceful  order.  The  democratic  form  of 
government  was  not,  for  example,  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  the  labor  and  sacrifices  of  one 
people  or  one  age.  It  was  the  result  of  the 
struggle  put  forth  by  many  races  and 
peoples  through'many  centuries. 

I  am  personally  convinced  of  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  securing  world  peace  through  a 
system  of  international  relations  analogous 
to  the  Pan  .American  system,  but  it  cannot 
become  a  reality  merely  because  of  our 
belief  that  the  moral  order  will  ultimately 
triumph.  The  challenge  flung  by  the  ; 
forces  of  domination  and  aggression  must  i 
be  met  before  we  can  reconstruct  the  new  ; 
order  towards  which  we  have  been  pro¬ 
gressing  in  world  affairs  so  slowly  and  | 
painfully.  It  is  for  each  of  us  to  assess.  I 
according  to  his  own  conscience  and  best  | 
judgment,  our  individual  and  national  | 
responsibilities  and  interests  in  this  trouble-  j 
some  period.  I 


Third  Meeting  of  the  Inter-American 
Union  of  the  Caribbean 


The  Government  of  Haiti  has  set  April  14, 
1941,- as  the  date  for  the  opening  of  the 
Third  Meeting  of  the  Inter-American 
Tnion  of  the  Caribbean,  to  be  held  at 
Port-au-Prince.  The  first  of  these  gather- 
inns  took  place  in  Habana,  October  9-12, 
1939,  and  the  second  in  Ciudad  Trujillo, 
May  31-June  8,  1940.  At  both  these 
meetings  approval  was  given  to  recom¬ 
mendations,  agreements,  and  resolutions 
of  particular  interest  to  the  participating 
nations.  One  agreement  adopted  at  Ha¬ 
bana  created  the  Permanent  Secretariat  of 
the  Inter- .\merican  Union  of  the  Carib¬ 
bean,  with  headquarters  in  the  Cuban 
capital,  to  take  action  upon  the  measures 
adopted  and  to  organize  subsequent 
meetings. 

The  purpose  of  the  assemblies  of  the 
Caribbean  countries  is  to  enable  delegates 
of  national  cultural,  scientific,  and  eco¬ 
nomic  institutions,  both  official  and  private, 
of  the  participating  nations  to  gather  for 
periodic  and  regular  discussions  in  the 
capital  of  a  member  State,  so  that  in  a 
friendly  atmosphere  they  may  study,  dis¬ 
cuss,  and  take  joint  action  on  any  measures 
they  consider  likely  to  promote  or  facili¬ 
tate  peace,  cultural  intercourse,  and  union. 
In  anticipation  of  the  Third  Meeting, 

,  President  Stenio  Vincent  of  Haiti  issued 
the  following  statement: 

The  Eighth  International  Conference  of  .Ameri¬ 
can  States,  held  at  Lima  in  December  1938,  can 
be  credited  with  transforming  the  desirable  but 
often  neglected  idea  of  continental  solidarity 
into  a  Pan  American  principle.  Under  the 
auspices  of  that  Conference,  now  famous  in  the 
annals  of  our  hemisphere,  the  democratic  ideal 
became  the  common  gospel  of  the  American 
nations. 


Following  the  precedent  of  other  International 
Conferences  of  .American  States,  delegates  from 
small  countries  were  appointed  as  chairmen  of 
important  committees.  The  continental  and 
island  States  of  the  Caribbean  should  especially 
appreciate  that  emphasis  ufxjn  the  principle  of 
equality,  under  the  stimulus  of  which  they 
drafted  a  statement  of  regional  aims,  issued  soon 
after  the  Conference  closed;  its  wording,  while 
simple,  was  clear  and  forceful. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  thirteen  nations  bordering 
on  this  .American  Mediterranean,  formerly  the 
theater  and  lists  of  violence  caused  by  colonial 
avarice,  decided  to  form  a  compact  Caribbean 
bloc,  whose  effectiveness  and  value  would  be  a 
factor  in  solving  future  problems  of  America.  The 
countries  also  indicated  their  firm  intention  of  at¬ 
taining  this  end  by  following  a  joint  course  of  ac¬ 
tion  at  forthcoming  Pan  American  Conferences. 

The  idea  of  Caribbean  solidarity,  far  from  con¬ 
flicting  with  the  postulates  of  Pan  Americanism, 
were  especially  designed  to  reenforce  them  by 
shortening  the  interval  between  the  main  four- 
year  conferences  and  the  Consultative  Meetings  of 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  thus  providing  mul¬ 
tiple  contacts  of  a  cultural,  historical,  economic, 
and  social  nature. 

This  is  the  idea  that  was  mainly  responsible  both 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Interamerican  Union 
of  the  Caribbean  in  Habana,  and  for  the  annual 
meetings  of  the  member  States  of  the  Union. 
The  results  of  the  first  two  Meetings,  at  Habana 
and  Ciudad  Trujillo,  resjjectively,  bear  witness  to 
a  deep  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  inter- 
Caribbean  understanding.  They  also  reflect  the 
unremitting  concern  of  President  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt,  of  the  Hon.  Cordell  Hull,  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  United  States,  and  of  their  aides  in 
developing  and  fomenting  inter-American  rela¬ 
tions. 

The  agenda  of  the  Third  Meeting  at  Port-au- 
Prince,  based  on  the  program  of  the  Second  Meet¬ 
ing  at  Ciudad  Trujillo,  is  most  inclusive,  for  the 
questions  to  be  considered  are  of  a  jjcrmanent 
character  and  therefore  cannot  be  definitely 
settled  overnight. 

Problems  related  to  cultural  intercourse,  eco¬ 
nomics,  tourist  travel,  history,  health,  and  social 
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welfare  are  included,  and  will  be  discussed  from 
the  angle  of  the  Good  Neighbor  Policy  and  inter- 
American  cooperation. 

The  forthcoming  meeting  at  Port-au-Prince  will 
also  be  in  perfect  harmony  with  another  and  no 
less  important  regional  movement,  in  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  Amazon  basin;  plans  for  definite  action 
are  being  prepared  at  the  instance  of  the  eminent 
Brazilian  statesman,  President  Getulio  V'argas. 
These  two  American  projects,  by  putting  com¬ 
mon  aims  and  ideals  above  private  interests,  will 


chart  the  course  of  Pan  Americanism  toward  a  bet-  r 
ter  defined,  more  attainable,  and  less  remote  goal.  ; 

The  meetings  of  the  In  ter- American  [ 
Union  of  the  Caribbean  are  attended  by  I 
delegates  from  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  I 
Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic,  El  Salva-  [ 
dor,  Cuatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Mexico,  1 
Nicaragua,  Panama,  Puerto  Rico,  and  [ 
Venezuela.  I 


GENERAL  VIEW  OF  PORT-AU-PRINCE,  THE  CAPITAL  OF  HAITI 


L 


GOVERNMENT  BUILDINGS,  PORT-AU-PRINCE 


Upjjcr:  The  National  Palace,  home  of  the  President  of  Haiti  and  seat  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
In  it  may  be  seen  the  anchor  from  one  of  Columbus’  caravels  and  the  busts  of  former  Presidents.  Lower: 
Ministry  Building,  where  the  Ministries  of  the  Interior,  Justice,  Public  Works,  and  Commerce  have  their 
offices.  In  the  foreground  is  Independence  Square. 


THE  CITY  HALL  AND  FRANKLIN  D.  ROOSEVELT  AVENUE 

Upper:  The  City  Hall,  in  whose  beautiful  mosaics,  splendid  reception  rooms,  and  gallery  of  portraits  of 
all  the  mayors  of  Port-au-Prince  the  citizens  take  legitimate  pride.  Lower:  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
Avenue,  one  of  the  broad  streets  that  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  Haitian  capital. 


MhUDtiaMiil 


'fTtnvi'ii  I, 


DESSALINES  BARRACKS  AND  THE  TREASURY 

The  capital  of  Haiti  has  not  only  fine  public  buildings,  as  exemplified  by  the  Dessalines  Barracks  and  the 
Treasury,  but  also  handsome  private  homes,  hotels,  clubs,  and  theaters.  Many  of  the  public  sqtiares, 
parks,  and  gardens  are  adorned  with  monuments  to  national  heroes. 


MEDICAL  SCHOOL,  PORT-AU-PRINCE,  AND  HOSPITAL,  PETIT-GOAVE  j 

The  National  Public  Health  and  Welfare  Service,  whose  director  is  appointed  by  the  President,  has  hj- 
divided  the  country  into  ten  districts  for  administrative  purposes  and  established  hne  hospitals,  health 
centers,  and  clinics.  The  Medical  School,  which  was  reorganized  in  1926,  is  also  under  its  direction. 


MEANS  OF  COMMUNICATION  ARE  BEING  CONSTANTLY  IMPROVED  IN  HAITI 

Highways  and  other  means  of  communication  %ure  prominently  in  the  plans  for  nadontd  progress  put 
into  execution  by  President  Vincent.  Upp>er:  The  main  highway  from  Cap  H2utien  to  Gonaives  and 
Port-au-Prince  passes  near  the  summit  of  Mt.  Puilborcau.  Lower:  St6nio  Vincent  Bridge,  on  the  highway 
between  Hinche  and  Pignon,  in  central  Haiti. 
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Conciliaei6n  Int.eramaricana 
51.  Int er-Afr.erlcan  Conciliation 
GonclllacSo  Inter-Anar  leans 

(Waahington. 

1929) 

Arbitraje  Interamerlcano 

52.  Inter-American  Arbitration 
Arbitranento  Intar*Anar loano 

(Waahington. 

1929) 

i\rbitraj6  ProfTe®lvo  -  Protocol©. 

53.  Pro^resaiva  Arbitratloo  •  Protocol  (Waebington,  1929) 

.•.rbl>rari?nto  Progrcpalro  »  Protocollo  _ 

Paeto  Antlb^lioo (3) 

54.  /uiti-'Aar  Pact  (Pio  da  Janeiro,  1933) 

Facto  Antibellioo 

Froteccidn  Marcaria  y  Cooarclal 

55.  Trada  Hark  and  Oomarcicl  Froteotlon  (Washington,  1929) 

Pro^**e':go  d?  itorcaa  da  Pabrica  a  Coiergisl _ 

Pafiatro  da  llarcaa  •  Pretoaplo 

5r>.  PoKlatration  of  frada  Llarka  -  Protocol  (Washington.  1929) 

_ Wagjatro  da  tiarM»a  -  Frotocollo _ 

Conunlmctonaa  Slictrlcaa 
57.  Electrical  Coonunioatlons  (Hazlco,  1924) 

_ CoHSfmnlc«.,Scs  SieQtrieaa _ 

Cddlpio  Sanltario 

56.  Fanitary  Code  (Habana.  1924) 

Codigo  Sanltarlo _ 

Protooolo  Adlolonal  al  Cddigo  Smltario 
^6^. Additional  Protocpl  to  the  Sanitary  Coda  (Llaa.  1927) 

Protocollo  Addiolonal  d  Codiao  Sanitaria _ 


Paclanentacldn  del  Trifico  Automotor 

59.  Refiilation  of  Autonotive  Traffic  (VteahlngtMi.  1930) 

negular:sntacio  do  TrafoKO  nutMiotor  _ 


Cldusula  dc  la  naciOn  mds  favorecida  en  tratadoa  da  oomaroio 

60.  Uo8t*favored-nation  clausa  in  conuoarcial  traatiaa  (Washington, 1934) 
Clausula  da  nacia  aals  favoraclda  aa  tratadoa  da  cer=:=r=lo  (1) 


Znstltuelonas  Artiaticas  y  Honuniantos  Hiatdrieoa> 

61.  Artistic  Institutions  and  Historic  Uonumants  — —  Pacto  Roarieh 
lastituicSas  Artiatieaa  a  yoB^antoa  Hi»toricos»-  y#=hti 


Sienas  Hueblas  de  Valor  Hlstdrleo 

62.  k:ovabla  Property  of  Historic  Value  (Waahington.  1935) 

Bens  i!oTals  da  Valor  Historico  _ ^ 

Oeelaracldn  sobra  CMipaRIas  Bxtranjeraa 

63.  Declaration  relative  to  Foreign  Companies  (Washington,  1936) 

_ Dsolarec§o  aobre  Conr»anhlas  Istraaiialraa _  _  _ 


Pssaporte  da  Turiaao  y  para  Vahlculos 
65.  Tourist  Passport  4  Transit  Ttzzport  for  Tehiolas(Buaoca  Airaa,1935) 
Pscf 31-01' te  da  Turiaao  a  p^c  Vahlculos 


Trdnaito  da  Avionas 

66.  Transit  of  Airplanes  (Buenos  Airaa,  1935) 
Trineito  da  AviOas 


Juntns  PanaMarioaBaa  da  Oomaroio 
e7.  Pan  Amarioan  Ca»aroial  Coamlttaaa  (Buanoa  Airaa,  1935) 
Juntas  Panaaerioanaa  da  Conarolo 


(!)  R(i— Oropoo;  S— Economic  ITnion  of  Rol$;lum  and  LiixomburK.  (2)  Abandons  the  first  two  reservations  made  when  sifznlng  the  Treaty.  (3)  Ar-Oreecc,  Italy,  Norway; 
[^AK— I’ortugal;  A  Rr- Turkey;  AR<I— Spain;  A  Rdr— Bulgaria,  Cxechoelovakla,  Finland,  Roumania,  Yug<»slavla. 
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